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THE CONCEPT OF LAW IN ISLAM1 


S. A. Rehman 


Law in Islam is a complex concept. It includes the divine ordinances 
contained in the Quran, the reported decisions of the Holy Prophet (peace 
be on him) on issues or concrete cases that arose for decision in his lifetime 
and such other laws were derived, in the course of our history, by juristic 
deduction from the corpus of revealed law or the general regulatory 
principles of life enunciated in the book of God. The Quran, at places, leaves 
the Muslims to adjust their mutual relations according to Urf (Custom or 
Usage) such as prevailed in the Arab society of those days and which was not 
incongruent to the ethical spirit of the Quran In other words, Islamic Law is 
either God-given law or such juristic Law as has the general sanction of the, 
Quran behind it. The evolutionary legal process was aided by the principle 
that what is not expressly or impliedly forbidden by the Quran is lawful-the 
principle of Ibahat or permissibility. There is a significant verse in the Quran 
which enjoins the faithful to refrain from putting too many questions to the 
Prophet lest a revealed command might add to their existing obligations and 
restrict their freedom of action. For God, according to another verse, in His 
infinite mercy, desires facility for them rather than hardship. 


The various components of Islamic law, however, do not occupy the 
same position in respect of priority and prestige. Islamic society is God- 
oriented and God alone is the supreme sovereign and law giver in such a 
society. The Divine Ordinances, therefore, are not only the fundamental 
basis of the legal system, but they are also unalterable and eternal. The Quran 
occupies a unige position in the religious literature of the world for no 
religious scripture other than the Quran can claim to be intact today in its 


' Iqbal Memorial Talks 1977. 


pristine purity. The Quranic texts are not amenable to amendment or 
variation according to human whims, though in their practical application to 
changing socio-political environment, they may receive a fresh interpretation 
demanded by the exigencies of time and place. Of course, such a fresh 
interpretation must not do violence to the Quranic norms of human 
conduct. It may be clarified that the Islamic system of values (the Shariah) 
makes no cut and dried distinction between positive law and morality. For 
the Quran is not merely a legal code. Its principal objective is to awaken in 
man the higher consciousness of his true relation to God and the universe. 
Islam is a way of life rather than a mere ritualistic religion. The Quran 
provides guidance in all departments of human behaviour and its legal realm, 
both in theory and practice, is permeated through and through by its ethical 
spirit. Even a so-called secular act acquites a sacred character when 
performed under inspiration from the Quranic text. The Quran occupies a 
more exalted status in the legal hierarchy of Islam than a basic constitutional 
instrument in a modern democracy. It is the touchstone for deciding the 
legitimacy of any man-made law and thus provides the Muslim community 
with the sheet-anchor of stability in a changing world. 


The positive legal rules in the Quran are limited in number and they are 
confined either to the family sector which is the basis of any social 
organization or the stability of the social order. They provide specific 
punishments for transgressions against what are described as the limits of 
Allah (Hudud) i.e. invasions on the domains of faith, life, property, reason 
and paternity or honour. Imam Shatibi has said in his Al-Muwafiqat: “These 
pre-determined punishments are themselves termed Hudud (Limits) in 
Muslim Figah”. For offences like murder or bodily injury, the principle of 
Qisas or requital by like retaliation is laid down in the Quran. An alternative 
of retaliation is monetary compensation. Contravention of other Quranic 
precepts, which are more in the nature of ritual or general principles 
regulating social behaviour, is left to be dealt with in the discretion of the 


community itself, through its chosen representatives (Ulul-Amr), by the 
process of Shura (mutual consultation in this sphere). 


Those in authority can prescribe such punishments as they deem fit in a 
particular case or leave the matter to be regulated by moral persuasion and 
admonition. The undertermined punishments are known as Tazirat. As they 
are based on human opinion, they can be suitably varied from time to time 
by the same process by which they were originally prescribed. It is obvious 
that existing customary rules forming part of the corpus of Islamic civil law, 
may also be amended if the collective wisdom of the, community so requires, 
in view of changes in circumstances It will thus be appreciated that elements 
of stability and change are both embodied in the Quranic machinery for 
administration of human affairs so as to serve needs of a dynamic and 
progressive society. 


The general principles enunciated in the Quran furnish ample guidance 
for Muslims in respect of all matters germane to the good life of the 
individual or to the creation of a well knit fraternity of Muslims, which could 
serve as the nucleus of a universal human brotherhood. Thus there are 
principles that may underly the constitutional structure of an Islamic state 
and regulate its relations with’ its own subjects or with foreign states. There 
are others that provide us with norms for establishing a just social or 
economic order. The principles of equality before the law and equality of 
opportunity for every one can be easily spelt out of them but class-war and 
expropriation are not countenanced. Instead, the concept of the affluent 
being trustees of their surplus wealth for the benefit of the needy and the 
distressed, recetves strong emphasis. The field of guidance in all essential 
matters is thus comprehensively covered. 


Whereas the Quran is the primary source of Islamic law, the authentic 
traditions of the holy Prophet (peace be upon him) constitute an important 
secondary source. The reported words or actions of the Prophet, when duly 
established, may be described as a commentary or the summary or general 


provisions of the Quran and would give us invaluable guidance in 
understanding their true import or scope. Difficulties are however, created by 
the fact that every school of Islamic Jurisprudence (I prefer to call them 
schools rather than sects) insists on the exclusive authenticity of their own 
compilations of traditions and no general consensus exists or any one 
collection being beyond cavil. Unfortunately, many spurious traditions were 
put into circulation by interested parties, after the Prophet had passed away. 
All honour to those experts in the science of Hadith who devoted their entire 
lives to the collection and scrutiny of traditions and tried to sift the true ones 
from the false. But despite their indefatigable researches, differences persist 
to the present day. The well-known collections in our hands date only from 
the Abbasid period and no earlier comprehensive collection has come down 
to us. This may partly be due to the fact that, at one stage, the Holy Prophet 
is himself reported to have forbidden the taking down of his sayings and the 
second Caliph, Umar al-Farooq had also discouraged the unnecessary 
narration of Ahadith for fear that confusion may arise between the/word of 
God and that of the Prophet. The traditions concerning religious ritual have 
been consistently and continuously transmitted from generation to 
generation and there are no essential differences among the Muslims with 
regard to them. A serious effort is called for on the part of our scholars to 
reassess out most valuable heritage of legal traditions in order to eliminate all 
suspect matter. Several tests have been laid down by competent scholars for 
judging their genuineness. For one thing no true tradition can contradict an 
explicit Quranic text Nass or the general spirit of Quranic teachings, and, 
among other criteria, Ibn Taimiyyah mentions that traditions contrary to 
sound reason should also be rejected. Perhaps, in due course, this process 
may result in a generally acceptable collection. 


Allama Iqbal has approached this subject from a bolder angle in his 
lecture on “The Principle of Movement in the Structure of Islam’. He says: 


“For our present purposes, however, we must distinguish traditions of a 
purely legal import from those which are of a non legal character. With 


regard to the former, there arises a very important question as to how far 
they embody the pre-Islamic usages of Arabia, which were in some cases left 
intact, and in others modified by the Prophet. It is difficult to make this 
discovery, for our early writers do not always refer to pre-Islamic usages. Nor 
is it possible to discover that the usages left intact by express or tacit 
approval of the Prophet, were intended to be universal in their application”, 


The Allama then refers to the views of the great scholar, Shah Wali 
Allah, in respect of the nature and antecedents of a prophetic mission to 
people who are its first recipients and highlights the fact Imam Abu Hanifa 
made very little use of tradition in his juristic formulations. He proceeds to 
say further: 


“On the whole, then, the attitude of Abu Hanifa towards the traditions 
of purely legal import is to my mind perfectly sound; and if modern 
liberalism considers it safer not to make any indiscriminate use of them as a 
source of law, it will be only following one of the greatest exponents of 
Muhammedan Law in Sunni Islam.”° 


He however, advocated a further intelligent study of the Hadith 
literature to imbibe the spirit in which the Prophet himself interpreted his 
revelation That would, in his opinion, help us greatly in understanding the 
life-value of the legal principles enunciated in the Quran He thus favours the 
introduction of Darait (rational criticism of content) with Rivayat (Tradition). 
As I mentioned in the beginning of my talk, a considerable portion of the 
corpus of Islamic Law has been the result of juristic Ijtihad. The principles of 
analogy (Qiyas) and equity (Istihsan, Masaleh Mursalah, Istislah and Istishab; 
have played their part in this process. Where no specific provision of the 
Quran or Sunnah was found to cover a case, the scholars drew upon their 
own experience of men and matters and their own understanding of the 


? The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam (Lahore Sh. Muhammad Ashraf, 1964), 
p. 171. 
3 The Reconstruction, pp. 172.73. 


spirit of the Divine dispensation. The rules thus evolved by the labours of 
individual scholars have in some cases been elevated to the status of 
consensus of the learned of a particular era (Ijma), if a majority of them had 
accepted the views involved. Historically speaking, this process has never 
been formally institutionalized but it has that potentiality. Allama Iqbal has 
approved of the Ijtihad of the Turks that the power of ljma can be vested in 
a representative Legislative Assembly., elected by the people. 


To claim that the door of Ittihad is now barred, on the supposition that 
the law has been finally settled by the existing Figh schools, as a section of 
the orthodox ‘ulema’ suggest, would amount to flying in the face of the very 
process by which these schools were born. The heads of these schools never 
claimed finality for their views and left possibilities of revision open on 
discovery of a better opinion at any time. After-all their compendiums 
embody only human interpretation or opinion regarding the effect of 
fundamental Quranic or Sunnah texts and there is no rational reason why 
later generations of Muslims should be debarred from solving their own legal 
problems, in the changed circumstances of their time, afresh, within the 
framework of the fundamental source of law, if the need for such a course is 
felt. The well-known hadith reporting the Prophet’s conversation with Muaz 
b. Jabal on the eve of his departure for Yemen as Qadi, is ample authority for 
this view. This one method of breaking the enervating circle of stagnation 
that has restricted the intellectual horizon of the community to its past 
achievements. Even a previous Ijam decision should not be sacrosanct, as 
Allama Iqbal has pointed out, on the authority of Karkhi. 


The spirit of the Islamic law is egalitarian, liberal and progressive under 
its auspices, there can be no privileged persons above the law. Even the head 
of the Islamic state is emendable to the ordinary legal process, for any 
remedy, whether civil or criminal, against his person or property. The 
doctrine of immunity of the sovereign from legal process, embodied in the 
maxim of Western jurisprudence: “The King can do no wrong,” is foreign to 
Islamic law which functions under the august sign of the unity of God and 


the equality of man. The solicitude of Islamic law for the independent 
personality of an individual is reflected in the principle of Fiqh that the state 
cannot grant pardon in respect of offences that affect individual human 
interests (Huquq al Ibad) though such power exists in respect of offences 
within the domain of “Huquq Allah”, God’s rights, which in effect means 


the collective interests of the community. 


I have concerned myself with the general concept and the spirit of 
Islamic law in this short talk without going into explanatory details.I would 
like to wind up this talk with a quotation from the “Ilam-al Muaqqien” of 
Ibn-al Qayyim wherein he has summed up the spirit of the Islamic law in a 
nutshell: 


“The ground and foundation of the Shariah is wholly justice, 
beneficence and wisdom, so whatever deviates from justice to wards tyranny, 
from beneficence towards its opposite from social welfare towards disruption 
and from wisdom towards futility, is not part of the Shariah although it may 
have entered its circle through the process of interpretation”. 


This seems to me to be an apt commentary on the Quranic dictum that 
Islam is the Din al-Fitrat (the religion of Nature). 


THE CONCEPT OF PAKISTAN IN THE 
LIGHT OF IQBAL’S ADDRESS AT 
ALLAHABAD4 


Ehsan Rashid 


Pakistan was demanded on the fundamental basis that the Indian Muslims 
constituted a nation by themselves and were, therefore, entitled to the right 
of self-determination. During the period of the struggle for Pakistan, this was 
made clear by the Quaid-i-Azam more than once. For instance, he refused 
Mr. Gandhi’s offer in 1944 that the Muslim majority areas could separate 
from an all-India union by invoking the right of self-determination on a 
territorial basis. And he emphatically told him that the Muslims claimed the 
right of self-determination as a nation and not as a territorial unit; indeed, 
they were entitled to exercise their inherent right as a Muslim nation which 
was their birthright. 


This at that time, appeared to be a novel concept of Muslim nationhood, 
but its theoretical foundations had already been worked out by the poet- 
philosopher Iqbal in his brilliant Allahabad Address. He said; “Islam as an 
ethical ideal has been the chief formative factor in the life-history of the 
Muslims of India. It has furnished those basic emotions and loyalties which 
gradually unify scattered individuals and groups, and finally trans-form them 
into a well-defined people, possessing a moral consciousness of theit own.” 
“Islam as a people-building force,” he said, “has worked at its best” in no 


other country than India. 


In other words, Islam was the main factor. which set the Indian Muslims 
apart from the rest and made them into a nation. True, even at the height of 


4 Iqbal Memorial Talks 1977. 


their political supremacy in India, the Indian Muslims allowed themselves to 
be Indianised and influenced by their Hindu neighbours in several spheres. 
But they ever stuck firmly to the anchor of their Islamic heritage. They 
retained their own distinct individuality in the Indian body politic and to this, 
several European travellers in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries bear 


testimony. 


The loss of their political power was the signal for the Indian Muslims to 
begin exhibiting their old intense feeling of nationality. In the eighteenth 
century for instance, the Muslims exhibited a growing separation from the 
Hindus which they had never thought necessary in the days of their 
supremacy. This growing anxiety on the part of the Indian Muslims to keep 
their entity separate and intact, was amply reflected in the movements 
launched by them since the beginning of the nineteenth century. Sayyed 
Ahmad Shahid’s Mujahidin movement, uprising of 1857, the Aligarh 
movement, the Muslim League and the Khilafat movements were all raised 
on the basic assumption that the Indian Muslim community represented a 
distinct politico-cultural unit on the broad canvas of India. The words 
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“nation,” “nationality” and “people” were freely used in the speeches and 
wtitings of eminent Indian leaders like Sayyad Ahmad Shahid, Sayyad Ahmad 
Khan, Hali, Shibli, Maulana Muhammad Ali and Allama Iqbal to denote the 


Indian Muslims and to focus attention on their distinct, national identity. 


The idea of a religious community entitling itself as a nation could hardly 
fit into the prevalent Western concept of nationalism in which considerations 
of race, language or territory occupy an important place. The Indian Muslims 
did not come from a single racial stock, nor did they manifest any linguistic 
similarity. On the other hand, they comprised a host of linguistic groups 
possessing certain well-defined characteristics; they differed considerably 
from each other in social customs, food and even national predilections. 


What explained the concept of Muslim nationhood were not these 
mundane factors but a spiritual principle which Iqbal termed as the ethical 


ideal. This ethical ideal, as Iqbal said in his Allahabad Address, does not 
regard man as an earth-rooted creature, bound by this or that portion of the 
earth. On the other hand, it regards man as a spiritual being understood in 
terms of a social mechanism, and possessing rights and duties as a living 
factor in that mechanism. Thus, it is not land, race or language that would go 
to constitute a nation. Iqbal visualized a nation as a living soul, the product 
of a spiritual principle. And viewed from this angle, a people dedicated to a 
spiritual ideal, sharing a rich heritage of memories and possessing a desire to 
live together would fully qualify itself for the status of a nation. 


Indeed, this spiritual factor more than others is basic to the very idea of a 
nation. It is not altogether absent even in the Western concept of 
nationalism. It is now generally agreed in the West that no polity can endure 
or make progress unless it is based on some set of moral principles and 
moral values. Thus even the Western national states are obliged to seek some 
moral concept from whatever source they can to base their actions and 
policies upon. Evidently, in their case, this source could not be other than the 
old Greek and Judge-Christian traditions which serve as the fountainhead of 
all Western thought streams. 


In the case of Indian Muslim nationalism, however, this ideological factor 
was of supreme significance and was represented by Islam. There could be 
no doubt that Islam provided the strongest link binding the Indian Muslims 
into a single living soul and thus welding them into a nation. It was Islam 
which, through the centuries, had developed in them a tradition of loyalties, 
emotions and discipline. Islam alone provided them the aspiration to dream 
and the energy to actualize their dreaming and the discipline to keep personal 
interests within the bounds of community goals. 


And this sense of unity created by Islam was further heightened by a 
common history which the Muslims shared in the Indo-Pakistan 
subcontinent. They felt proud of the glorious victories won by their 
forefathers against formidable odds in the sub-continent of cultural 


achievements that gave the world unique cultural and architectural a gems; of 
establishing empires like the Moghul Empire that either in territory or in 
splendor excelled every other empire in that age; of giving the subcontinent 
an administration that stood the test of time leading towards humane 
integration of diverse elements. They also shared the memory of the 
humiliation to which they were increasingly subjected since the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, the humiliation of defeat at the hands of an alien 
power and of their own subjugation. Nor could they forget the fact that they 
wete treated with hostility in every walk of life by the dominant community 
living in the subcontinent simply because they believed in Islam. 


Thus when Iqbal pleaded for a separate Muslim state in India, he was not 
asking for the creation of yet another independent territorial unit in the 
subcontinent. What he emphasized in his address was that the life of Islam as 
a cultural force in India very largely depended on its centralization in a 
specified territory. The driving force behind the concept of Indian Muslim 
nation-hood was, therefore, essentially ideological in character. It was not 
merely a question of establishing a state but of giving Islam a political and 
territorial expression. And it was on this plank that the; Quaid-i-Azam 
subsequently launched the struggle for Pakistan. The creation of a state of 
out own, he said, was a means to an end and not an end in itself. The idea 
was that we should have a state in which we could live and breathe as free 
men and which we could develop according to our own lights and culture, 
and where the principles of Islamic social justice could find free play. The 
Quaid-i-Azam exhorted the Muslims to sacrifice their all in building up 
Pakistan as a bulwark of Islam and as one of the greatest nations. 


On more than one occasion, the Quaid-i-Azam tried to elaborate the 
theoretical basis of Pakistan which had earlier been spelt out by Iqbal. He 
tried to impart a definite meaning to the Muslims struggle for territory and to 
provide the motive force so essential to carry it to a fruitful end. The Quaid- 
i-Azam knew that without an intellectual basis to nourish and sustain it, no 
movement stood any chance of success. He knew that, devoid of its 


ideological content, the movement for Pakistan would fail to draw any 
support from the Indian Muslims. And the very fact that this movement 
galvanized a scattered community into a determined, united nation, which 
ultimately wrested its freedom from unwilling hands, goes to prove the 
existence of a powerful ideological force behind it. 


The object of the Pakistan movement, it cannot be over emphasized, was 
not the separation of a few provinces in the sub-continent. If it were merely 
that, the Muslims of the minority provinces would never have gladly agreed 
to bear the main brunt of the freedom struggle. For, no one can deny the fact 
that the Muslims of these provinces were the greatest sufferers, both before 
and after partition. They knew that they would stand to gainnothing, indeed 
might lose everything, if Pakistan was created. And yet they joined the 
Muslims of the majority provinces whole solidly in their struggle simply 
because the battle was not for territory, but as Iqbal put it, for the 
preservation of the life of Islam in the subcontinent. 


Again, it was this ideological force that enabled the new state of Pakistan 
to survive the stresses and strains to which it was subjected in the first crucial 
months of its existence. As a noted Western scholar on Islam then put it ; “It 
is Islam alone that holds the new state together. It is only this Islamic quality 
that can call forth the morale and loyalty without which it would never have 
sutvived its first six months and would hardly survive the numerous other 


challenges with which for some times it would doubtless continue to be 
faced.” 


If, as Iqbal visualized, the ethical ideal or the spiritual principle was the 
very fountainhead of the concept of Indian Muslim nationhood, there can be 
no doubt that Pakistan can organise and build herself up only by honouring 
that principle. In other words, it is only in the Islamic atmosphere which 
facilitated her birth, that Pakistan can hope to survive and make progress. 


Rooted as it is in the Islamic ideology, Pakistani nationalism can never 
hope to sustain itself on any other plank. Indeed, we know it to our own cost 


how a turning away from that ideology brought us to the verge of national 
extinction. We seemed to have lost sight of our destiny and loosened our 
hold on the basic ideology which had given birth to our country. We took the 
achievement of the immediate goal as the culmination of our march towards 
our destiny; we could not see the woods for the trees. We lost ourselves in a 
mad rush for power and pelf and completely forgot our ultimate aim. 
Materialism soon dominated our thoughts and actions and before long we 
started drifting into a spiritual vacuum. 


A nation, no less than an individual, cannot hope to live without idealism, 
without that driving force which impels it for-ward to energetic action, to lift 
itself above petty material gains and to expend itself in the service of noble 
worthwhile ends. And when such a force ceases to be of any consequence in 
the life of a nation, a terrible crisis of character results as it did in Pakistan 
since the death of Quaid-i-Millat and particularly after 1953. Indeed we have 
been through a period of the worst spiritual stagnation and moral 
degradation. Such were the depths to which we lowered ourselves that it had 
become a fashion to look down upon morality and good conduct, in such an 
atmosphere the very word “ideology” might come to be regarded as a taboo. 
No wonder the country almost came to the very brink of ruin. 


Islam thus remains central to the concept of Pakistani nationalism. 
Through its ideological orientation Pakistan has presented a new concept to 
the world: ideological nationalism. And the measure of Pakistan’s progress 
will be a measure of the soundness of this concept. Indeed, by putting this 
concept into practice honestly we shall not only be making a positive 
contribution to our generation but also paying a befitting tribute to he poet- 
philosopher Iqbal who dreamt of a Muslim state in the sub-continent and to 
the great Quaid-i-Azam Muhammad Ali Jinnah who crystallized that dream 
into a living, pulsating reality. 


GULCHN-I-RAZ AND GULSHA N-I-RAZ-I- 
JAD1D 


The Nature and Role of Reason 


C.A. Qadir 


It is said that Philosophy is the art of asking deliberative and significant 
questions”. Significance is sometimes equated with meaningfulness which no 
doubt it is, but if by meaning-fulness we understand the verifiability or un- 
verifiability of a proposition in the light of facts, we restrict thereby the range 
and scope of significant propositions and confine them to scientifically 
testable statements. In philosophy the term significance is to be used or 
should properly be used for all such questions or problems which touch the 
ultimate bottom of human life and raise issues which go deeper than the one 


raised by physicochemical sciences. 


Questions can be raised at two levels-the physical and the metaphysical, 
to use Aristotelean phraseology. At the physical level, the questions are 
concerned with the phenomenal and mundane reality and can be very deep, 
as requiting a research by a host of competent scientists or a research 
extending over centuries of observation and experimentation. But, despite 
the tremendous importance that scientific research has, and the long 
laborious work and study that the scientists have to undertake the question 
that sciences raise, do not touch the ultimate bottom of life. They concern 
the physical aspect of life-very vital and very significant no doubt, but by no 
means does it comprehend the entire gamut of human existence. For the 
materialistically oriented world of today, science is everything and scientism 
the best type of philosophy. By scientism is understood a creed which firmly 
believes in the cogency, validity and relevants of science implying thereby 


> Ethics for Policy Decision Wayne A, R. Leys Buinton Hall, 1961. 


that only science can provide genuine knowledge about every thing including 
of course man and society. Scientism, however, is a denial of all that is noble 
and sublime in life and also that which is amenable not through scientific 


techniques but through intuition. 


At the second level, namely the metaphysical, such questions are asked 
as ate not mundane or phenomenal in nature but are noumenal and of 
ultimate significance. When, for instance Omar Khayyam, in his Quatrains, 
asks, “who the potter and who the pot” or questions death, by saying, 
“Surely not in vain, my sub-stance from the common earth was taken, that he 
who subtly wrought me into shape should stamp me back to common earth 
again”, or when he demands explanation of the discrimination on the earth, 
by making an ungainly vessel say, “they sneer at me for leaning all awry. Did 
the hand of the potter shake?” or when he doubts the existence of hell by 
saying “they talk of some strict testing-pish, he is a good fellow, and it will all 
be well”, Omar Khayyam is trying to know how ultimately every thing is 
going to turn out or what in short is the nature of metaphysical reality. To 
distinguish the nature of scientific enquiry from the quest of a metaphysician 
it is sometimes said that while a scientist raises questions, a metaphysician is 
concerned with riddles. Life and death are great mysteries for human being 
and when an effort is made by a metaphysician at the metaphysical level to 
offer an explanation of them in human language, it is mystery from whose 
face he is trying to lift veil. It is for this reason that procedures and 
techniques of physical science fail when dealing with supersensible reality. 
No amount of scientific observation and experimentation can ever resolve 
the mystery of life and death or that of hell and heaven. But because of their 
inacessibility to the methodology of strict sciences, it cannot be held that the 
issues raised by Metaphysics are of no account or that they are no questions 
but moods and fancies of human beings in their hours of distress and 


helplessness. 


To clarify further the type of questions that philosophy raises in 
contradistinction to the questions generally raised by the illiterate and the 


untutored, it can be said that philosophical questions are deliberative, 
meaning thereby that they are the product of deep thinking and can be 
resolved through deliberation or deep thinking alone: For instance, the first 
question of Omar Khayyam, who the potter and who the pot, is a question 
about the creator of the universe and the nature of the creation. It is also a 
question about the relation which the creator has with its creation and of the 
distinction between the two, if any. Omar Khayyam, thus raises the question 
of the unity of Being as contrasted with that of the Duality of Being. The 
problem whether ultimately everything is one and the same or that there are 
differences is the age-old question of one and many. It is a deliberative 
question. It is the result of thinking and requires deliberation for its solution. 


In Gulshan-i-Raz, Mahmud Shabistari, a poet, mystic and thinker of the 
thirteenth century raised metaphysical questions on the asking of a certain 
student and tried to solve them in the light of knowledge available at that 
time and also in keeping with the high traditions of Islamic mysticism. 
Generally speaking the Islamic mystics, that is to say, sufis believed that God 
alone is reality and therefore it is God alone that exists. In his Lectures, 
Allama Muhammad Iqbal records the talk of two sufis, one of whom says 
that there was a time when nothing existed save God and the other replying 
that the same is the case even now. Since the only reality is God and all else a 
manifestation or an emanation, the apparent distinctions between the primal 
Source and the world is illusory. God is everything and everything is God. 
This belief goes by the name of Pantheism, according to which the ultimate 
reality being one, all else is but a mode, an appearance or a projection. The 
doctrine of Pantheism, in its extreme form, is not held generally by sufis, for 
not all of them were astute and consistent thinkers Among the Western 
thinkers Spinoza was a pantheist and among the Muslim thinkers Ibn-i-Arabi 
was a thorough-going pantheist The Medieval mysticism of which Mahmud 
Shabistari is a product, is surcharged with pantheistic ideas and practices. In 
the Medieval Islam, it was Mad-Arabi whose thoughts were accepted and 


incorporated in the general body of literature particularly poetry and 
metaphysics. 


According to Edward G. Brown,°1 in the Gulshan-i-Raz, Shabistari asks 
fifteen questions. It may be mentioned, however, in passing that when these 
questions are elaborated many other questions crop up so that in reality the 
Gulshan-i-Raz is a. discussions of all those issues that a student or a follower 
of sufism feels or countenances in his pursuit of gnostic knowledge. The 
questions are:- 


is What is the nature of Reason? 
Why is reasoning sometimes a duty, sometimes a sin and 
when is reasoning incumbent upon a mystic? 


N 


Ds What am ‘TP’? What is meant by travelling into one’s self? 

4, What is meant by the Pilgrim and the Perfect Man? 

5, Who is gnostic and who attains to the secret of unity? 

6. Is the Knower and the Known one in essence? If so, can 
the knower have a sense of responsibility? 

Ts What does one mean when he says “I am the Truth’? 

8. When a cteature is called “united’, then what does 
“travelling’ and journey’ mean? 

9, What is that Sea whose shore is speech and what pearls 
can be found in its bottom. 

10. How can the ‘Necessary and the “Contingent? go 
together? What is Quantity and Space? 

1d; Which part is greater than the whole? How can such a part 
be found? 

12. How are Eternal and Temporal separate? Can we call the 
one as God and the other as the world? 

13. How can the symbolical and the allegorical language be 


interpreted? What does it really mean when the “eye’, 
“curls’, “down’ and “mole’ of God are mentioned? What 
do “stations’ and “states’ mean when they are said to 
occur in the “journey’ undertaken by a mystic towards the 


6 Literary History of Persia, Vol HI Cambridge 1956, pp. 147.48. 


ultimate source of every thing? 

14. What do “Beauty’, “Wine’ and “torch, really mean? 

15, Is the talk about Idols, Girdles and Christianity 
tantamount to talking about infidelity? If not, how should 
it be taken? 

If one were to put all these questions in philosophical language, one 


would say that they are questions either concerning Epistemology or 
Entomology. There are some questions about the nature, the possibilities and 
the limitations of human know-ledge including reason and some about the 
ultimate nature of reality. When, for example, Shabistari discusses is the 
nature of the reasoning process and the role of discursive reasoning in the 
realm of subjective and objective reality or when he is dealing with the 
problem of reaching the ultimate truth, he is concerned with epistemological 
problems. When on the other hand, he is dealing with the problem of One 
and Many, Transcendentalism or Immanentism, the nature of the three- 
dimensional world, human destiny, life after death, creation, and pantheism, 
he is raising ontological questions. There are many other problems that he 
raises incidentally. He asks about the nature of the supra-spatial and supra- 
temporal reality, the distinction between the Observer and the Observed, 
whether numbers are absolute or relative, the difference between prophetic 
and mystic consciousness and the meaning of ‘far’ and near’, ‘great’ and ‘less’, 
and ‘part’ and ‘whole’. 


It can be easily seen that the questions posed by Shabistari are the ever- 
recurring questions of Philosophy. Right from the beginning, the questions 
of human destiny, creation of the world and the nature of the universe have 
occupied the attention of the philosophers of every age and of every country. 
Among the Greeks a person who knew who created the world, what its 
attributes are and what relation it bears to what it created, and also knew 
whether the story of a human being ends with his/her physical death and 
whether the world is basically and essentially spiritual or material was 
regarded a ‘wise’, a sage ot a philosopher. Shabistari raises precisely these 
questions and many other besides showing thereby his allegiance to the ‘past’ 


and also to the “present” in which he lived. The ‘present’ for Shabistari is the 
‘past? for Allama Muhammad Iqbal and the ‘future’ for the Greeks. The 
‘present’ they say, is a razor edge dividing the past from the future. What is 
‘present’ now, becomes instantaneously past. Hence the present is over 
determined, not by the time-span it occupies, for the time-span is incredibly 
small but by the will of the people. The important point to remember is the 
relative and contingent nature of the ‘present’. The ‘present’ dies every 
moment and comes into being every moment. 


The ‘present’ of every age is constituted by the aims and ideals as well as 
the hopes and disappointments of the people of that age. In some cases there 
is a leading idea which epitomizes the psyche of an age and so guides and 
inspires it. It may be said that the leading idea of Shabistari’s age is the 
metaphysical one, as inherited from Plotinus through Ibn-i-Arabi with 
modification introduced by the Islamic way of thinking The idea of Wandat- 
ul-Wujud seems to be the dominant idea and it is in reference to this idea 
that all else is explained. Ibn-i-Arabi is a staunch supporter of this idea and 
also of the theory of emanations, a necessaty corollary of this creed In 
explaining the nature of the ultimate source and the emanation of the world, 
Ibn-i-Arabi takes recourse to Muslim terminology and thought and so 
presents a picture of the metaphysical reality in a way which does not sound 
bizzare to the Muslim ear, but a closer look can detect departure in it from 
the strict orthodox point of view. Hence in the history of Muslim thought, 
one finds many thinkers taking up cudgels with Ibn-i-Arabi and holding the 
doctrine of Wandat-ul-Wujud as a heresy. But it can be said that inspire of 
what the opponents say, the doctrine of Wandat-ul-Wujud has remained the 
corner stone of all types of sufistic thought. Persian as well as Urdu poetry is 
sutcharged with the idea of unity of being and the concepts related to it. 


It is however important to note that every thinker including Shabistari 
had his own “present’ and he accordingly refused to acknowledge any other 
“present, no matter how powerful and meaningful it once was. Nor did 
Allama Muhammad Iqbal, for he wrote Gulshan-i-Raz-i-Jadid, that is to say, 


a new “Garden of Mystery’. Allama Muhammad Iqbal has used the word 
“jadid’, which not only means new and fresh, but also modern. Hence Allama 
Muhammad Iqbal attempts in Gulshan-i-Raz-i-Jadid an interpretation of the 
mysteries of theosophic thought in the light of modern knowledge as 
available to him. Allama Muhammad Iqbal could not accept the “present” of 
Shabistari as his “present”. What was “modern’ for Shabistari was not 
“modern’ for him, for there was a distance of seven centuries between them. 
Knowledge ever advances though the speed of its advancement was never so 
great as it is now. It is said that the quantity of knowledge doubled in the 
fifteenth century but after the invention of the press, the revival of Learning 
as well as the development of the rapid, easy and quick means of 
communication and transport, the speed of the development of knowledge 
increased tremendously, so that now knowledge doubles every five years. 
Allama Muhammad Iqbal in writing Gulshan-i-Raz-i-Jadid, acknowledged the 
advancement of knowledge during his time and the need of writing afresh 
whenever a significal change takes place in the body of knowledge. Allama 
Muhammad Iqbal not only wrote a new Gulshan-i-Raz but also wrote a 
Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam. ‘inspite of the fact that there 
had been Reconstructions of Religious thought in the past. Every 
philosopher of Islam attempted a reconstruction in the light of knowledge of 
his own time. Mutazilites, Asharites, the great Moghal king Akbar, Shah Wali 
Ullah, Sir Sayyed Ahmad Khan, and a host of others who initiated new 
movements of religio us thought in Islam reinterpreted Islamic thought in 
the light of scientific and philosophic thought of their time, and the 
requirements of their own age. 


Unfortunately for static, unprogressive and unthinking people, the 
“present of the ‘past’ remains the ‘present’ for them. For them the ‘present’ 
of the bygone times perpetuates itself and covers the ‘presents’ of the future. 
This however is a grievous mistake. The ‘present’, as observed already, is a 
razor edge having no dimension of its own, except the one given by people 
and so constituting what is called the “spacious present”. Allama Muhammad 


Iqbal never thought the ‘present’ could be perpetuated, and that is why he 
held that with the advancement of know-ledge a fresh and a better 
reconstruction of religious thought in Islam could be offered. The same he 
would say about his rendering of Gulshan-i-Raz in modern diction of his 
time. Between the Gulshan-i-Raz and Gulshan-i-Raz-i-Jadid there is a 
distance of seven centuries and between Allama Muhammad Iqbal and us 
there is a distance of seventy years, but from the point of view of knowledge, 
the distance between us and Allama Muhammad Iqbal is the same as it was 
between him and Shabistari. Hence both his Reconstruction and Gulshan-i- 
Raz-i-Jadid need fresh thinking. 


Allama Muhammad Iqbal admits that though the questions in their 
philosophic aspect are the same yet their understanding and their solution 
would be different. Iqbal Says: 


Shabistari wrote, as a result of the invasion of Tatars and the havoc it 
wrought in the intellectual, social and spiritual life of the people, But after 
him for centuries no one was born to cognize and to understand the new 
challenges that arose now and then. It was Allama Muhammad Iqbal who 
realized the meaning, the significance and the extent of the revolutions which 
came about in his own time due to the colonisations of Asia by the Western 
powers Since the revolution of his time was different from that of Shabistari, 
a new challenge had arisen, necessitating rethinking and reconstruction. 
Allama Muhammad Iqbal has accordingly offered an explanation of the 


7 Gulshan-i-Rat-i-Jadid p. 145/537 


problems raised by Shabistari in the light of the revolution that had come 


about in Muslim thinking due to the secularization of knowledge and the 


acquaintance with new instruments and techniques for identifying, sifting and 


evaluating data. Iqbal Says: 
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Iqbal insists that his rethinking should not be regarded as simply a new 


poetical rendering of Shabistari’s Gulshan-i-Raz’ His rethinking is an 


exploration in the realm of Khudi, it is in fact an “inner fire’, an exhibition of 


the “pangs of the heart’. He supposes that if Gabriel were to read what he 


has written, he would cry. 


8 Gulshan-i-Raz-i-Jadid, p. 146/538 
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In Gulshan-i-Raz-i-Jadid, Allama Muhammad Iqbal has employed the 
terminology of Shabistart but has given it a new meaning. Allama 
Muhammad Iqbal has not discussed all the questions of Shabistari but has 
chosen a few and showed how his interpretation differs and why it differs. It 
will be seen that Allama Iqbal’s interpretation registers a real advance in 


knowledge. 


In this article it is not possible to compare and contrast Iqbal and 
Shabistari on all points raised and discussed by them. That would be too 
lengthy and would require a separate book. I am limiting myself to one 


9 Ibid p. 147/539. 


question, namely, the first one, which concerns the nature, the limits and the 


source of human know-ledge. It will be evident that this is a question of 


epistemology and lies at the bottom of all metaphysical knowledge. In the 


philosophy of the Anglo-American world, it is epistemology that is reigning 


supreme, while ontology has been thrown into the background. 


The first question as stated is: 
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The term used by Shabistari is ‘fikr’ which has several meanings like 


deliberation, thinking, reasoning, rationality etc. It would be deer that in the 


sense of deliberation, ‘fikr? becomes an instrument through which thought 


process can be carried on to its logical end. With Aristotle and his followers, 


Logic was an organon, an instrument which could aid thought and lead it to 


its right path. When Bacon replaced deductive method of enquiry by the 


'0 Gulshan-i-Raz-i-ladid, p. 148/540. 


inductive one, he called it Mourn Organon, meaning thereby, a new 
instrument. Hence it was never the intention of the logicians, barring a few 
one, that Logic gave any information about any thing. It was regarded as 
purely formal, dealing with the “shape’ of arguments, not with the matter of 
arguments or the content of knowledge. There were some logicians who 
thought that the laws of Logic were the laws of reality, that the laws of 
Identity, non-contradiction and excluded middle were true of thought as well 
as of reality. But this point of view was severely criticised by mathematical 
logicians who took logic on the analogy of mathematics and held that both 
logic and mathematics had their stand on certain definitions which do not 
necessarily reflect the nature and complexion of physical reality as it is. When 
Euclid defined a point as something, having neither depth, nor length, nor 
width, he was not giving the definition in reference to any physical reality, for 
there can be no point, if it is actually drawn on a piece of paper, which had 
neither depth, nor length, nor breadth. In Radd-ul-Mantigqeen, Imam Ibn 
Taimiyyah, has precisely taken this position. He is of opinion I that logic is 
empty of content and can yield no knowledge of external or internal reality. 
In logic, Ibn Iaimiyyah is a nominalist which, by the way is the standpoint of 
Russell and of many other mathematical logicians. 


In Radd-ul-Mantigeen Imam Ibn Taimiyyah, is concerned with the 
refutation of Aristotelian Logic as Imam Ghazali of Aristotelian Philosophy. 
Though the primary aim of both these thinkers was to clear the way for the 
justification of religious beliefs and dogmas, indirectly and negatively, by 
demolishing what the philosophers and logicians had claimed to be true, they 
nevertheless succeeded in making any points which are cogent even today. 
But their aim was not to demolish philosophy or logic as such. Logic is an 
instrument of enquiry and no enquiry whatever its motive, can proceed, an 
such without following the laws of right thinking. When therefore Shabistari 
or Allama Muhammad Iqbal denounce reason, it cannot be reasoned as an 
instrument of enquiry, for otherwise their own “denunciation’ would stand 
condemned, as being without logic, that is to say, without sense and meaning. 


Deductive logic as an instrument of research and enquiry, is primarily, 
though not exclusively, used in mathematical sciences and inductive Logic, 
for the same purpose, again primarily, though not exclusively in empirical 
sciences. As research proceeds these ‘two methods cooperate and jointly lead 
the enquity to its successful end. Thus if enquiry is to be carried on in any 
domain of thought, religious or non-religious, it is absolutely essential that 
laws of logic be followed directly or indirectly. 


As there is a widespread misconception regarding the role and function 
of reason in human thought, I want to pursue the matter a little further. The 
first question is, as Shabistari himself has pointed out, what the nature of 
Tafakkur ot reason is. In answer it can be said: 


1. Reason is creative. This point has been very well brought out by Plato 
when he says, “For generation of the Universe was a mixed result of the 
combination of Necessity and Reason. Reason overruled Necessity by 
persuading her to guide the greatest part of the things that become towards 
what is best; in that way and on that principle this Universe was fashioned in 
the beginning by the victory of reasonable persuasion over Necessity (Plato 
1957; 48 A Cormford, tr). In this contrast which Plato suggests between 
reason the guiding and controlling activity, and necessity the blind, 
compulsive force, the creative role of reason becomes obvious. It is through 
persuasion, that is, through working with natural forces and not by opposing 
or negating them that reason creates. It encourages some forces, redirects 
others, it combines and balances some, changes others. Thus it brings order 
out of chaos. The forces of necessity pushing about aimlessly and at random 
are organized into enduring structures. These structures are always breaking 
down, so the task of reason is never finished; there is always repair work, 
correction, adjustment left to do. 


2. Reason is the discovery and the application of rules to cases. Man is 
distinguished from the animals by this rationality and this consists in the 
ability to apprehend general principles and freely act on them. Animals, in 


contrast, percetve only particulars and have therefore no free-will. The 
general principles, man apprehends, are part of the nature of things, they are 
eternal and universal. Kant says, “Everything in nature works according to 
laws. Rational beings alone have the faculty of acting according to the 
conception of laws, that is according to principles the deduction of actions 
from principles requires reason”."! 

3. Reason is calculation-adding and subtracting. Hobbes says, “When a 
man reasons he does nothing else but conceives a sum-total, from addition 
of parcels; or conceives a reminder from subtraction of one sum from 
another... reason in this sense is nothing but reckoning, that is adding and 
subtracting.'* This conception of reason is basic to the theory underlying the 
construction of decision-making machines, since these machines operate by 
addition, subtraction and simple comparison. 


It may be held that rationality or reason works differently in different 
spheres. It is creative in social and political matters, it is the application of 
law to cases in legal and moral reasoning and it is calculation in technical and 
economic spheres. Thus the three conceptions of rationality work differently 
in different departments of human knowledge, but basically they are not 
incompatible. The difference is primarily in emphasis. Each approach must 
eventually include the other within itself in some fashion. We can look at 
reason from a different angle and say that it has three functions; 


(1) It can generate purely non-empirical or a priori ideas. When Euclid 
said that a straight line is the shortest distance between two points, he was 
intuiting an idea for which there was no empirical ground. The earth being 
spherical and not flat, it was not possible to draw a line which could be called 
straight in the light of what Euclid had said. Any line drawn on the surface of 
the earth must have curves, because of the spherical nature of the earth and 
so could not be the shortest distance between two points. In the same way 


1! Paul Diesing in Reason in Soeiety, Hlinois, 1962, p 245. 
'2 Leviathan, 1939, p 143. 


when Euclid said about point that it had neither length, nor breadth, nor 
depth, he was defining point without reference to empirical reality, for in the 
real world there could be no point without length, breadth and depth. 


(2) Among the priori ideas reason establishes necessary and universal 
relationship. For instance, it is reason which tells us that all equilateral 
triangles are equiangular, that is to save, that it is on the strength of reason 
that it can be said that all triangles whose sides are equal have also their 
angles equal. In sciences nearly all concepts are non-empirical and the 
relation established between them is the work of reason. 


(3) It is reason which enables a person to draw inferences. Since the 
nature of intellectual disciplines is not one and the same, reason works, as 
shown above, in different manners in each one of them. In some it works 
deductively, in some inductively, in some it creates, while in others it 
calculates or works through application of laws to specific cases.’ 


From the nature of reason as creative, calculating or implementing laws, 
or from the function of reason as intuiting a priori concepts or establishing 
necessary relations between such concepts or in enabling human beings to 
infer there is nothing that can be singled out for ridicule, criticism or 
denunciation. Reason is needed to denounce reason and therefore reason 
cannot be denounced in the last analysis, for how can reason be denounced 
through reason? 


When Shabistari denounces logic or reason it can not be reasoned as 
defined and described above but it is, as he says, as employed in the domain 
of religion, to prove and to seek God. Shabistari says: 
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It means that Logic cannot open the door to God. To know and to 
understand God, there are doors other than the one of Logic. Again he says: 
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This couplet supports the above idea that reason is incapable of reaching 
God. In order to reach God, some other method has to be devised. 


Shabistari’s denunciation of reason can be understood in the light of the 
objective he has fixed for reason. He thinks that the primary, if not the sole 
function of reason is, to lead a person from untruth to truth or to enable him 
to perceive the whole in the part. This definition of reason is not in accord 
with the one usually found in books of logic or philosophy. Shabistari is 
conscious of it, but he says that all other definitions of reason as found in 
books and accepted by all and sundry are conventional and customary but 
that his definition, is original, in the sense that it is a product of his own 


research and thinking. 


'4 Gulshan-i-Raz, Mahmud Shabistari. 
'5 Thid. 


When Shabistari accepts a definition of reason which suits his way of 
thinking, he stands philosophically on sure grounds, for all definitions are 
man-made and accepted, because together with other definitions of a certain 
type, they have the capacity to generate new idea or schemes of ideas. Euclid, 
for instance, laid the foundation of geometry on the basis that a straight line 
could be drawn on the surface of the earth. Those who differed from him 
and thought that this could not be done as the earth was not flat but 
spherical laid the foundation of non-Eucleadan geometries. What is different 
in both these systems is the initial assumptions, together with their 
definitions. That both these systems have theit own valid system of 
deductions does not invalidate the claim that both are man-made and that 
both stand on certain assumptions and definitions about which there is 
nothing sacrosanct. If therefore Shabistari has adopted a certain definition of 
reason together with its objectives, there is no harm provided it generates a 
system of ideas and assists in the flow of ideas. It is undoubtedly true that 
religiously considered the object of knowledge should be the realization of 
God, but to say that the object of reason is to attain God looks odd, as 
reason is simply an instrument of knowledge and as such it has no objective 
save to assist thought in its journey from untruth to truth. In Muslim 
thinking much confusion has arisen because of the fact that reason and 
knowledge have not been properly differentiated and consequently what is 
true of one has been attributed to the other. 


Shabistari thinks that reason is faulty since no philosophical argument 
for the existence of God has ever turned out to be valid. He is of the opinion 
that the effort to reach God through the manifestations of God is 
misleading, since whatever receives light from God, who is the Source of all 
existents and therefore the existents can throw no light on the primal source. 
The argument as stated is spacious, but there is no denying the fact that no 
argument for the supersensible reality can be built on the basis of what is true 
of the sensible world. The sensible and the supersensible worlds differ 


fundamentally and essentially; hence nothing that is true of one can form a 


basis for drawing inference about the other. So far Shabistari is right, but he 
is not right when he says that all the “signs’ or the manifestations of God can 
prove is that the world is not absurd, that is to say, without reason or logic. 
Existentialist philosophers of today would take exception to this statement. 
Both Albert Camus and J.P. Sartre together with other existentialist thinkers 
hold that no reason can be found why what happens should happen. There is 
facility but no necessity. 


Shabistari is also right in holding that knowledge gained through the 
channels of sense-organs and reason is utterly in-adequate or should we say, 
utterly irrelevant to the knowledge of God. Indeed the much maligned 
logical positivists said nothing but what Shabistari has said. Only logical 
positivists put the matter in modern terminology and maintained that no 
proposition could be true as had no empirical verification. Since empirical 
verification is possible in the case of sense of knowledge, the data received 
from sense-organs can never be appropriate for reaching God —a 
supersensible reality and so incapable by definition of empirical verification. 
Those people who condemn reason should consider: 


1. If reason has ever claimed that it is the organ of God’s 
knowledge, 

2. If reason has ever held that its findings are final. 

3. If reason has ever maintained that the data on which proofs for 
the existence of God rest, can not be improved, or that new 
disciplines cannot arise throwing fresh light on the problem. 
Indeed Para-Psychology and Occultism have supplied fresh data 
to philosophers and religionists to think and to draw inferences. 

To these considerations, there is only one answer and that is in the 
negative. No philosopher has ever held that reason is final or that it is the 
gateway to God-knowledge. All philosophers worth the name, have 
recognized the limitations of reason and have used it where its competence is 
acknowledged. 


Allama Muhammad Iqbal agrees with Mahmud Shabistari in thinking 
that the source of true thought in man is his “Qalb’-ususally translated as 
heart, and thought is the Light which is present in the heart. It is through that 
light that the absent is converted into the Present. Our bodily existence is 
bound up with time and space, but the light is supra-temporal and supra- 
spatial. The assumption behind this idea is that though the light resides in the 
body which is material and so subject to the laws of Time and Space, yet the 
light which illumines the hearts of men and turn them towards the Almighty 
is above time and space. The entire world is a manifestation of this light. 


About the characterization of Qalb, Shabistari and Iqbal differ 
substantially while Shabistari supposes that Qalb is meant to reveal the world 
within, Iqbal thinks that it reveals not only the inner reality but also the outer 
reality. The extension in the application of Qalb in Iqbal comes about as a 
result of a large number of physical, biological, psychological and social 
sciences that had come into existence during Iqbal’s time but were not 
present in Shabistari’s time. These sciences are the product of observation 
and experimentation with the help of sophisticated instruments and 
techniques, not available before the nineteenth century. These sciences 
together with the technology they had given birth to had caused an 
intellectual revolution in European countries and had enabled the Europeans 
to control the forces of Nature. Iqbal was conscious of the fact that in the 
twentieth century it was as essential to subjugate the forces of nature, which 
constitute the world without as it was to conquer the forces within which 
Constituted the world within. Hence to confine Qalb to the inner world only 
and to exclude from it the objective world was suicidal. The shift from the 
subjective to the objective and the extension in the meaning of Qalb so that 
it covers both subjective and objective, marks the triumph of a spiritual cum 


material point of view. Iqbal accordingly says:- 
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Iqbal however thinks that in the conquest of the subjective and the 


objective world, the priority belongs to the subjective world. First the inner 


world is to be ordered, refined and oriented towatds the source and then the 


task of the subjugation of external forces can be taken in hand, in religion as 


well as in mysticism, the spirit takes precedence over the nature and therefore 


it should be attended to before anything else. Iqbal says: 


16 Gulshan-i-Raz-i-Jadid p. 19/541. 
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For Iqbal both the objective (Alam-i-Afaq) and the subjective (Alam-i- 
Anfas) are important and should be made to serve the interests of life. 


Shabistari is the product of Mideaval philosophy and mysticism, 
popularly known as Scholasticism and could not go beyond the inner 
subjective world of reality. But despite his mystic learning's, Shabistari could 
not ignore the objective world and therefore held that though the application 
of reason in the domain of religion is a sin, it is not so when used in the field 
of material reality. Shabistari however believed that it is the spiritual world 
that really matters and the material world with all its charms and variegated 
phenomena, is but an illusion. Accordingly he built his argument for the 
spiritual world on the basis of the illusory character of the phenomenal 
world. Iqbal’s procedure is different. His argument for the spiritual world 
does not rest on the illusoriness of the phenomenal world. He fully realizes 
the importance of the sciences and the conquest of nature for the 
advancement and enhancement of life. For him both the sense knowledge 
and rational knowledge are true with-in certain limits and have to be sought 
by all means at our disposal. It is only that in seeking God, a different organ 
has to be utilized, as sense-knowledge and reason are incompetent. Shabistari 
taking his stand on Ibn-i-Arabi’s philosophy could condemn the external 


'7 Thid p. 150/542. 


world as illusory, ephemeral and an obstacle to spiritual advancement, but 
Allama Muhammad Iqbal’ could not do so, for in the period of seven 
centuries that separated these two thinkers, knowledge had advanced 
considerably. Hence he was constrained to attach value to objective as well as 
to subjective knowledge. Gone were the days when a saint, a sadhu, a guru or 
a sufi was alone looked up in society. Now the scientist, the philosopher and 
the thinker had as much claim to public esteem as any body else. The 
experimentally tested knowledge was extolled, in some cases above the 
subjective data. This was not so in Shabistari’s time. That is why Shabistati, 
holding the aim of knowledge as union with the ultimate source of life, 
recommended with draw from the world of objective reality. Both Plato and 
Plotinus recommended such a view of life and Muslim thinkers who 
followed in the footsteps of these two great thinkers were so much 
enamoured of the so called world of reality that they held in derision what 
they called the world of appearance and condemned it as_ illusory, 
insubstantial and utterly worthless. Iqbal could not subscribe to this view, 
and was, as a result, deadly opposed to the classical spirit of Greek thinking 
and the anti-worldly attitude of the mystics. (For details refer to Allama 
Muhammad Iqbal The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, 
Lahore, 1965, Chapter V. The Spirit of Islamic Culture). 


Despite the fact that Iqbal does not consider reason an instrument to 
reach God and dislikes the supremacy of reason over intuition or other 
means of mystic and prophetic knowledge, he does admit openly the value of 
objective knowledge and regards the conquest of nature, an essential 
ingredient of the Islamic way of life. That is modern touch in him and is the 
consequence of the wide-spread influence of experimental sciences. 


Since for Shabistari, the inner life alone constituted essence, it was but 
natural, that he should emphasise self-realization and therefore the individual 
as against society. In mysticism one can observe the tendency towards self 
involvement and personal development. A sadhu or a sanyasi would retire to 


jungles or to any other place away from the noise and din of cities and 


villages te engage himself whole heartedly in self elevation. The life of a 
recluse, a mendicant or a solitary, lonely wayfarer was preferred over the life 
of social responsibilities. Shabistart recommends individual and personal 
development and attaches no importance to social living and the duties 
consequent upon such a living. Iqbal was conscious of the fact that a human 
being was both an individual and a member of his own community Hence 
communal living was as much important to him as individual living. Very 
often it is said that among the Muslims of today what is lacking or at least 
weak is the social ethics that is to say, the sense of belonging together and a 
spirit of working in cooperation and in unison with others. This may be due 
to the fact that for centuries the monastic way of life was much extolled and 
regarded as the sole gateway to God and to His grace. Iqbal, unlike 
Shabistari, recognizes that for full development both individual and social 
aspects of life have to be nurtured. Iqbal may have received inspiration for 
this as well as for other points in which he differed from Shabistari from 
Islamic traditions but there is no doubt that his wide acquaintance with 
Western knowledge and the Western way of life had an impact on him and 
so provided to him an impetus towards re-evaluation and reassessment of the 
problems and solutions of Shabistari in Gulshan-i-Raz. 


In the end it may be said that though in certain respects there is 
similarity in the thinking of Iqbal and Shabistari on the nature and role of 
reason in human life, yet there is also a significant difference in their 
understanding, due to the advancement of knowledge in the seven centuries 
that separated these two thinkers, Iqbal’s version is nearer to times but not 
the nearest as he is separated from us by a period of seventy years which 
from the point of view of knowledge and its advancement is as great as the 
period of seven hundred years that separated Shabistari from Allama 
Muhammad Iqbal. 


IQBAL ON MARX 


Shaheer Niazi 


In the light of the Holy Quran, the world population or say the mankind 
is divided into two major groups, te. the theists (who believe in God) and the 
atheists (who do not believe in God). Beyond doubt Iqbal was one of the 
keenest observers of the world affairs and he concerned very much with the 
expected consequences of the preaching of new gospels in this century. 
When we peep into the past we find that after the revolution in Russia in 
1917, the writers and thinkers over the world were deeply influenced by the 
socialist slogans about the equity of human beings. It is ‘evident that this 
revolution was basically against the tyrant Tzar, the Emperor of Russia, 
blood-sucking capitalism and humiliating Christian Church domination. The 
hero of this revolution was Lenin, a great Marxist. Two out-standing Urdu 
poets namely Iqbal and Hasrat Mohani were influenced to the extent of the 
merits of socialism without departing from the belief in one God and the 
teachings of the Holy Quran. After the creation of Pakistan in 1947, I 
remember some of our progressive writers made an abortive attempt to 
prove that Iqbal was a socialist. The base of their contention were the 
following verses of Iqbal: 
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The caption of this poem is ‘Farman-i-Khuda’ (God’s Ordain) and it 
indicates that God is not pleased with the institution of Capitalism which is 


synonymous to cruelty and injustice specifically in relation to labour and 


wages. In Islam hoarding of the commodities and piling up the wealth in the 


vaults are regarded as sin and social crime. In the verses noted above God 


issues orders to His angels: ‘Rise and awake the poverty-stricken people on 


earth and shake the wall of the palaces of richmen. Kindle a new fire in the 


hearts of the slaves and enable the poor sparrow to fight against eagle. Now 


the days of democracy are coming; therefore you destroy every sign of the 


yore, you find in the world. The corn-fields which are not for feeding of the 


peasants then burn every heap of wheat therein. There is no reason why the 


18 Bal-i-Jibreel, pp. 109-401/110-402. 


Elders of the Christian Church remain standing as intercessors between God 


and His creature; therefore remove them from their seats Iqbal has uttered 


many verses about Marx and Socialism in Urdu and Persian languages. Here I 


quote some verses from his collection: 
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In this poem which is in the form of poetic dialogues between Satan 


(Iblis and his advisers (members of his high command). Iqbal vigorously 


attacks those religious leaders who are the pets of the Capitalists. In his 


opinion the present type of democracy in the East is nothing but a cover for 


dictatorship. In the following verse Iqbal calls Marx a Prophet or a 


messenger without divine revelation: 


'9 Armaghan-i-Hijaz, (Urdu), p. 8/650. 
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He a Moses without divine manifestation; he a Christ without a Cross? 
And though not a Prophet or Messenger of God but has got a Book in his 
bossom). 


In Igbal’s ‘Armaghan-i-Hijaz’, the fifth adviser of Satan calls Marx, an 
Incarnation of Mazdak, a revolutionist of Iran before Islam who had 
introduced a new type of Socialism which granted the freedom of sex 
without reservation of blood relations or private property. Wealth and 
women were common. No one could be the only master of a woman in his 
time but it must be kept in mind here that Marx or Lenin had no idea of such 
a sex free society. Marxism grants freedom of sex life but within the limits of 
regulations. Iqbal’s own words are: 
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Iblis (Satan) in his presidential address assures his lieutenants that the 
Socialism or Communism cannot disturb us due to the evils which are 
planted in the hearts of human beings and these evils cannot be removed in 
these systems. The only danger that we can confront in future is from Islam. 
Iqbal becomes very difficult for the narrow minded Muslims when he utters 
the following verse: 
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20 Tid, p. 8/650. 
21 Armaghan-i-Hijaz, p. 10/652. 
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“IT know as I am aware of the secret of the future that Mazdakiyat is not 


a menace ahead but it is Islam that worries.” 


Apparently the verse seems to be pseudo-Islamic but the fact is reverse 
because in the following verses the Satan admits the importance of the 
Islamic Shari’ah which may defeat the Satanic powers therefore the danger 
for the Satanic designs is Islam and Islam alone. There is no other force on 
earth that may destroy evil. 


Socialism: 


Before we proceed further to discuss the views of Iqbal let us have an 
idea about Marx and Marxism, Communism and Socialism etc. After the 
Industrial revolution in Europe, the hydra-headed monster of Capitalism 
threatened .the lives of the poor thus a social change became incumbent. 
Karl Marx (1818-1883 A.C.) who came forward with a new gospel called Das 
Kapital (The Capital) was the son of a German Jewish lawyer who became a 
Christian later on. Marx was educated in Germany and he remained under 
the lure of Hegel’s philosophy of dialectical process which was for Marx a 
dominating factor in sociology. Marx as young man started his career as a 
working Journalists before leaving Germany for Paris (France) where he met 
French Socialists including Proudhon, St. Simon, Louis Blanc and Fourier 
but very soon he was disgusted and called them Utopians. Then Marx left 
France for London in the days of orthodox economists like Richardo. Here 
in 1848 the Manifesto of the Communist Party was prepared. It still guides 
the Russian Government today. Soon after its publication a revolution took 
place in Germany. Marx also took part in it but after the failure of this 


22 Thid., p. 12/654. 


revolution he was exiled and from there he came to London. He started his 
reseatch work in the British Museum, the abode of the tevolutionists. The 
first volume of his marvellous book Das Capital was published in 1867. Marx 
lived in England till 1883 as a poverty-stricken person. He was then 
suffering, starving and could not afford to procure medicine for his dying 
daughter. Some people think that Marx was a blind follower of Hegel but 
this is not true. He disagreed with him on many points. Here I quote an 
example. Hegel was of the opinion that thoughts are more important than 
things, the real is the abstract ideal, hence ideals such as Nationalism creates 
institution like state. Marx contrarily observed: the ideal is nothing else than 
the material world reflected by the human mind and translated into terms of 
thought”. It seems imperative at his juncture to take into considerations 
some of the fundamentals of Communism (Socialism is a lesser form of it). 
To abolish the institution of Capitalism- it is necessary to nationalise 
everything to be controlled by the government for the sake of equity and 
equality; therefore there should be no private property. Every citizen has an 
equal right to live according to his requirements and efficiency. The basic 
formula for the new economic order is C-M-C. Commodity-Money- 
Commodity), then it further emanates C-C., M-C-M, M-M and so on so 
forth.* What Marx owed to Hegel was his concept of history as the 
evolution of society by means of dialectical process but the economic theory 
of Marx was of his own. Since Communism is a bit abstract in nature and 
needs revision as it was demanded even in the life-time of Marx by the 
revisionists, it seems practicable only in its premature form which is called 
Socialism. According to Lloyed Socialism is simply a tendency and not a 
body of dogmas.” At the initial stage when it is implemented, it is positively a 
conglomeration of communism, capitalism and fascism because on the one 
hand it crushes the social evils but on the other hand it bans the freedom of 
speech freedom of thought and the freedom of the Press. At the same time 


23 Democracy and its Rivals, Christopher Lloyd, Karachi, 1961. 
24 World’s Famous Books in outlines, London, 1946, p. 130. 
25 Democracy and its Rivals by Lloyed, p. 112. 


the class struggle is not finished, it simply changes its style under the 
patronage of the ruling class. Peon and Premier are both equal as human 
beings but not equal in status. Such equality is a dream as yet that is why 


Bernard Shaw demanded simply the equality of income in Socialism and 


26 


nothing else.” However we once again return to Iqbal who pronounces 


about Socialism as under: 
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Another verse of Iqbal that needs clarification is as following: 


26 Tbid., p. 114. 
27 Zarb-i-Kalim, p. 137/598. 


(Trans Marx the author of Das Capital; being one of the children's of 
Abraham is also a Messenger but without Gabriel i.e. Divine Revelation). 


It should be borne in mind that the word ‘Paighamber’ (messenger) is 
composed of two Persian words, “‘Paigam, (message) and ‘Bar’ (the Carrier) 
thus who carries any message is a messenger but in day to day use it never 
means the Prophet of God unless the world God is not added to it. What 
this verse means is that Marx is a man who gave a new message of economic 
order to the suffering mankind. He knew what suffering means because he 
suffered himself a lot. He himself starved and his child died without 
medicine. Iqbal was a very good critic and he did not simply admire 
Socialism but also criticized it in the following verses: 
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28 javid Nama, p.64/652. 
29 Artnaghan-i-Hijaz, 10/652. 
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(i) In the verse from ‘Armaghan-i-Hijaz’, he calls Marx the Incarnation 
of Mazdak who had freed man from morality in Iran before the advent of 
Islam. In Mazdakiyat there was no private property and no privacy of sex, 
Woman was for one and for all. Mazdak was killed by the king because 
fornication had become a popular fashion rather an order of the day in Iran. 


(it) In the Persian verses noted above, Iqbal criticises Marx for placing 
the foundation of equality on stomach (Shikam) i.e. the physical needs and 


for the same reason the calls him a messenger unaware of the truth p.*,.] 


[~Kel .g= Now it be-comes clear that Iqbal was not at all a Socialist. 
uw > cl 


Muhammad and Islam 


Sigmund Frued, the founder of modern sex-psychology once said that 
human life passes through three distinct psychological phases; superstitition, 
religion and science and now being the era of science, all the religions are out 
of date. But he is absolutely wrong because a divine religion generally and 
Islam particularly are not the psychological phases of human life. Islam is not 
a social, commercial or a political revolution or reaction confining itself to a 
particular or specific field or walk of life. It is a natural urge to know the self, 
its origin and its relation with the Originator. It is evident that a code of 
morality is always necessary for the solidarity of a nation. No nation can 
sutvive without a law. It is an incontrovertible fact that the life of the holy 
Prophet Muhammad (Peace be upon him) was the most perfect life, a human 


30 Thid., p. 64/652. 


being could lead on this earth. Humanitarianism and social justice for which 
people cry so much were perfectly translated into action that we can witness 
in the life of the holy Prophet Muhammad (Peace be upon him). He was just, 
truthful and trustworthy (Ameen) and he taught the same to mankind in the 
name of one God Almighty. 


Before coming down to Iqbal’s own remarks about the social justice in 
Islam, I should make it clear that the Islamic structure of social justice is 
altogether different from all the Isms in the world. In nature Islam is neither 
democracy nor dictatorship (or kingship) and in it there is no 
accommodation for Communism, Socialism, Capitalism or Feudalism etc. 
(for detailed discussion see, ‘Islam, The Mis understood Religion’ by 
Mohammad Qutb, Kuwait edition). Islam is not the religion for extremists at 
all; it is rather a balanced middle way of life. In Islam a Muslim can have 
ptivate property but for his own needs only ie. a house to live with family 
but not for rental purposes because rent is also a kind of interest since no 
tenant can become the owner of the house for which he has already paid a 
sum more than it’s real cost, in the form of rent for so many years of his 
tenancy. He does not become even a share-holder or a partner in this 
property therefore it is un-Islamic way of dealing. It is a social injustice also. 
A Muslim is allowed to earn and save little money for himself and his family 
but hoarding and the accumulation of wealth to keep in steel boxes for years 
together is not allowed. The money should remain in circulation so that all 
the men are benefitted by it. There is a freedom of thought and action within 
the religious limitations and there is no compulsion in Islam, In civil life an 
ordinary Muslim is free to question the greatest Caliph of Islam, if he is in 
doubt about anything. As human beings all the rulers and the ruled are equal 
and they are the servants of the people and not the Masters. All the things 
belong to Allah who is the real master of this universe. Iqbal has emphasized 
this point in this verse: 
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belongs to Allah and not to the longs). 


According to a tradition of the holy Prophet one should pay the wages 
of a labour before his sweat dries. Islam has given full protection to an 
employee. Women are free to marry and remarry and to have a divorce. She 
can have property and she shares inheritance. Man is allowed to have four 
wives in case of war, when there are many female war prisoners with children 
ot when there are more women in number than men in a Muslim society 
whatever the cause may be but the men are bound to do justice to all of them 
and treat them equally. The maximum number of wives is four. The 
Quraishites cried for the basic changes brought by the Prophets as Iqbal 
speaks of in the following verses: 


‘His creed cuts through the rulership and Lineage of Quraish, denies the 
supremacy of the Arabs; in his eyes lofty and lowly are the same thing, He 
has sat down at the same table with nis slave. He has not recognized the 
worth of the noble Arabs but associated with the uncouth Abyssinians: 
redskins have been confounded with the black skins; the honour of tribe and 
family has been destroyed. This equality and fraternity are foreign things. I 


know very well that Salman is a Mazdakite’” 


This is the cry of Abu Jahl in “Tawasin-i-Muhammad’ in Iqbal’s “Javid- 
Nama”. One gathers from these verses that the proud Arabs were not 
prepared to accept the philosophy of social justice. It will not be out of place 


31 Armaghan-i-Hijaz, p. 13/655. 
32 Javid Nama, Eng: Trans. A.J. Arberry London 1966 pp. 51, 57. 


here if I quote a saying of Hadrat ‘Umar bin - Al-Khattab, the second 


righteous caliph of Islam who said on an occasion: 
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‘If could find a chance in my life-time, I will put all the people on equal 
footings economically according to their talents and needs’. 


The word ‘Babban’ (Ulu) means method (tariqah), way of life (rawish) 


and a kind (qism) according to Arabic lexicology.” Salman Farsi and Abu Zar 
Ghifari were also of the same opinion. It should be borne in mind here that 
Salman of Persia was one of the Companions of the holy Prophet and he was 
not at all Mazdakite as Abu Jahl cried, However social justice is the need of 
the hour. The Muslim states should not play in the hands of the capitalists 
because Capitalism is also pseudo-Islamic. Neither Communism nor 
Capitalism Iqbal is for Islam, the religion revealed to him by Allah as the last 
and hence the most perfect code of life for all humanity. 


33 Lughat-ul-Hadis, Alama Waheed-uz-Zuman, Aram Bagh Karachi—Vol II p. 7. 


WAS IQBAL A PANTHEIST? 


Nazir Qaiser 


What is Pantheism 


Pantheism (Pan-,‘all’, & theos, ‘God’, & ism), is the doctrine according 
to which “God is everything and everything is God”. It is termed as Hama 
Ust in Persian literature. Wandat-ul-Wujud, in sufism, carries the same 
meaning. Wahdat-ul-Wujud or Unity-ism also identifies man, universe and 
God. Man dissolves his ego or existence in the essence of God. He is just a 
drop of water which slips into the ocean and loses its individuality. Shaikh 
Mohi-ud-Din Ibn-ul-Arabi clearly says in ‘Fasus’ “Being is One and the being 
of creation is nothing but the being of Creator’. Ibn-i-Arabi is the leading 
upholder of this concept. Thus Pantheism, Hama Ust and Wahdat-ul- 
Wujud are synonymous. Dr. Khalifa Abdul Hakim rightly says that 
Pantheism “maintains that all things are God or ‘All is God, which is exactly 
how Persian terminology describes it—Hama Ust, All is He. The Arabic 
expression for it (Wahdat-ul-Wujud, “The Unity of Being’) is tinged with 
metaphysics and is a philosophical way of putting the same simple idea”.” 
This concept of Wandat-al-Wujud is understood still in a better way, if read 
along with the opposing philosophy of Wahdat-al-Shahood, which means 
everything is not God but from God. 


Iqbal was not Pantheism 


+ Tarikh-i-Tasawwuf-e-Islam, p. 307. 
35 The Metaphysics of Rumi, p. 139. 


Iqbal was not a pantheist. His view of human self, his concept of fana, 
God’s relationship to man and universe, his dynamic philosophy, and his 


wtitings against pantheism—all stand testimony to his anti-pantheistic 


position. 


(1) Human Self: Iqbal believes in the reality of the human self. To him, 


the self is a fact. Iqbal says: 


“Tf you say that ‘T is a mere imagination. 


And its appearance is mere ‘appearance’; 
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Then tell me, who is it that entertains these imagination Then tell me. 


who is it that entertains these doubts 


Just look within and think what this ‘appearance’ is.” 


36 Gulshan-i-Raz-i-Jadid, p. 1701562. 


To him, the self or the ego as a fact becomes mote visible when “we 
appreciate the ego itself in the act of perceiving, judging, and willing””*’ And 
“The main purpose of the Quran is to awaken in man the higher 
consciousness of his manifold relations with God and the universe”. Dt. 
R.A Nicholson rightly argues that the capacity for action which is vehemently 
advocated by Iqbal’ depends ultimately on the conviction that Khudi 
(selfhood, individuality, personality) is real and is not merely an illusion of 
the mind”.” 


Again, Iqbal regards the self as actuality, which when developed, brings 
revolutionary changes and attains tremendous power. Man has not only to 
develop his own ego by adopting different measures but also to shape the 
destiny of the universe by establishing the kingdom of God on earth. 


One of the most important characteristics of the self is its uniqueness, 
ie. the personal individuality of man. Iqbal refers to ‘Rabbi (My Lord), used 
in the Quran as personal pronoun, To Iqbal it means to suggest the 
individuality and specificness of the soul.*’ While explaining this view Iqbal 
writes to Dr. R.A. Nicholson, “The moral and religious ideal of man is not 
self negation but self-affirmation, and he attains to this ideal by becoming 
more and mote individual, more and more unique.” 


If man’s self is a fact and he possesses his own uniqueness and 
individuality according to Iqbal, then how it can be reconciled with 
pantheism which negates these -characteristics of the self? 


(2) Concept of ‘fans’ Iqbal’s philosophy of Fana removes all doubts 
regarding his position as a non-pantheism. To Iqbal, ego is not to be 


37 The Reconstruction, p. 102. 

38 Thid., pp, 8, 9. 

° Iqbal’, Asrar-i-Khudi, (Trn) p. 11. 
40 The Reconstruction, p. 103, 


41 The Secrets of the Self, (rans) by Nicholson, p. xviii. 


dissolved. It is to be fortified. “In higher sufism of Islam unitive experience 
is not the finite -ego effecting its own identity by some sort of absorption 
into the infinite ego: it is rather the Infinite passing into the loving embrace 
of the finite.””” Thus to Iqbal the ego is no soluble when fully developed. It is 
not a drop of water which slips into the ocean and gets lost. He says: 
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“Tt is not the goal of our journey to merge ourselves in His ocean. If you 
catch hold of Him, it is not fana (extinction) 


It is impossible for an ego to be absorbed in another ego. For the ego to 
be itself is its perfection.” 


He further says; 


The end of the ego’s quest is not emancipation from the limitations of 
244 


individuality: it is, on the other hand, a more precise definition of it. 

To Iqbal the test of self-realization and the development of ego is the 
retention of individuality. “And the climax of this development is reached 
when the ego is able to retain full self-possession even in the case of a direct 
contact with the all embracing ego”. Iqbal here gives the example of the 


The Reconstruction, p. 110. 

3 Gulshan-i-Raz-i-Jadid, p. 159/551. 
“4 ’The Reconstruction, p. 198. 

45 Tbid., p, 118. 


Holy Prophet’s ascension (mi’raj) when he viewed the very essence of God 
and his own self was retained.” Again, in the Javid Nama he says: 


“That man alone is real who dares 
Dates to see God face to face 


No one can stand unshaken in His presence; and he who can, verily, he 


is pure god.’ 


To Iqbal, fana means the annihilation of those experiences which bar 
the revealing of the real self’. He said in 1936. When ‘the Divine orders have 
penetrated the Ego so much that private tendencies and inclinations are no 
more left, and only Divine satisfaction is its goal, then, some great men of 
the Sufis of Islam have called this state of life fana...”*” Dr. A. Schimmel 
explains it thus: “Essentially it is the annihilation of human qualities and their 
substitution by more sublimated even Divine qualities, according to the 
prophetical tradition ‘Create in your-selves the attributes of God." 


Iqbal belongs to that group of Sufis who interpreted the conception of 
fana metaphorically. Ali Hujwiri (known as Data Gunj Baksh), Jalal-ud-Din 
Rumi, and Mujaddid Alf Sani among many others, are the glaring examples 
of this group. To Hujwari, in the words of Khalifa Abdul Hakim, fana is the 
“moral transformation caused by the substitution of the lower by the higher 
self.””** It is to live in the attributes of the beloved. Rumi gives a subtle and 
beautiful example of iron and fire in connection with the relationship of God 
to man. The iron when put in fire, assumes the colour of the latter, but still it 
is not fire, it is different. Though looks like fire, it possesses its own 
individuality.” This means that man possesses-his own individuality and is 
not dissolved in the essence of God. Mujaddid’s views are well known. “The 


46’'The Reconstruction, p. 198. 

47 Gabriel’s Wing, pp. 366-7. 

48 The Metaphysics of Rumi, p. 117. 
49 Matheawi, ti, 1348.55. 


relation between man and God is according to the Mujaddid that of ‘Abd 
and Ma’bud or the worshipper and the worshipped. ‘Abdiyyat or servitude 
means that man should change his whole life according to the divine will and 
should obey His commandments of commission and commission simply 
because they are his commands.”” 

Iqbal’s views are diametrically different from Hindu mystic-ism 
according to which fana is the goal of man’s life and that is Nirvana 
according to which man, by dissolving himself, gets salvation. “Hindu 
outlook is that of an all-inclusive world-soul, a pantheistic substance or 
supreme being which is the sum of all that exists. Such a monotheistic 
conception implies that the ideal of life is found through unity of one’s self 
with this one ultimate reality and the consequeni transcendence of all finite 
existence, including karma and transmigration.””! 

(3) God’s Relationship: God’s relationship to man is both of immanence 
and transcendence though He is neither immanent nor transcendent in the 
absolute sense. Iqbal has beautifully discussed the transcendence and 
immanence of God in Gulshan-1-Raz-i-Jadid. Iqbal answers to a question: 
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“The life of the ego is to bring non-ego into existence, The separation of 
the knower and known is good. 


To sever ourselves from Him is our nature, 
And also to be restless and not to reach the goal. 


‘Neither He without us, nor we without Him’. How strange; our 
separation is separation-in-union.” 


Again, in Asrar-i-Khudi, he says: 
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“O Thou that art as the soul in the body of the universe, Thou art our 
soul, and thou art ever fleeing from us.” 


To elaborate, Iqbal believes that God is Immanent, in the sense that He 
himself is the ideal of human ego and is present in it as a possibility. He is 
Immanent because man and the universe are not ‘other to Him’. “He is 
Creator from within’. God is transcendent also because man develops his 
self by assimilating the attributes of God. Iqbal refers to the saying of the 
Prophet: “Takhallaqu-bi-Akhlaq qillah’—’create in yourself the attributes of 


82 Gulshan-i-Raz-i-Jadid, p. 157/549. 
53 Asrar-i-Khudi, p. 75/75. 


God’. The question of assimilation would not have arisen if God were not 
transcendent and man’s self were not separate from the essence of God. 


But still he is neither immanent nor transcendent in the absolute sense 
of the word. God is not totally transcendent, according to Iqbal, because it 
will mean that God is sitting at some throne in the Heavens far away from 
man. Iqbal ironically tells the believers of such God; 
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O pious man; you have made God sit on ‘Arsh’ but what is that God 
who shuns the company of men. 


He is not immanent as believed by the traditional pantheism. Iqbal does 
not believe that man becomes God at any stage, Rather man retains his 
personality even in the presence of God. As regards God’s relationship to the 
universe, to Iqbal the not-self does not present itself as a confronting ‘other’ 
to God: the universe is character to the ultimate ego. He says, “nature, as we 
have seen is not a mass of pure materiality occupying a void. It is structure of 
events, a systematic mode of behaviour, and as such organic to the ultimate 
Self. Nature is to the Divine Self as character is to the human self. In the 
picture sque phrase of the Quran it is the habit of Allah.” 


To Iqbal “nature or not-self is only a fleeting moment in the life of 
God.” (Ibid) It reminds us of the Prophet’s saying, ‘the world is but a 


54 Bane-i-Dara, p. 106/106. 
The Reconstruction, p. 56. 


moment” which means ‘a flash of Divine illumination (tajallt) revealing the 


one as the many and the many as the on””’ 

This view of Iqbal far from the pantheistic view of Upanisads, according 
to which God and universe ate not two separate entities and God “who 
pervades and controls the whole universe, is the whole universe.”*’ Further, 
it is opposed to Samakara’s view according to whom “Brahman has no 
genus, possesses no qualities does not act, and is related to nothing else.””* 

This relationship of God to man and to the universe clearly reveals that 
according to Iqbal, God, man, and universe are not identical. 


(4) Iqbal’s dynamic philosophy: In the context of Iqbal’s whole 
philosophy, one cannot consider him a pantheist. To Iqbal self is not a 
datum. It is not given in complete form. Its capacities are to be developed 
harmoniously into a full grown personality with a definite purpose. And it is 
the result of this development that it earns freedom and immortality, the 
great assets of human life. Iqbal’s philosophy is dynamic. Action is his pivotal 
point. He clearly maintains “In great action alone the self of man becomes 
united with God without any loss of his own identity, and transcends the 
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limits of space and time. Action is the highest form of contemplation. 


(5) Iqbal’s own criticism: Wahdat-al-Wujud is a philosophical concept, 
and this is precisely the place where Iqbal says, “My spirit revolts against it.’ 
Further, he says, “Indeed the sufis committed a great mistake in 
understanding Tauheed and Wandat-ul-Wujud. These terms are not 
synonymous. The former is purely religious and latter philosophical.” 


Besides these remarks, there are many writings, passages and verses which 


°° Dr. Nicholson’s Commentary on Rumi’s Mathuawi, i, ii, p. 92. 
°7R. C. Zaehrer, Mysticism, pp. 135 - 36. 

8 Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, vol. H, p. 535. 

» Self in the Light of Relativity, p. 401. 

6 Iqbal Name, part I, p. 53. 

61 Marha-i-Asrat-i-Khudi, Majallah Iqbal, Oct. 53). 


establish Iqbal’s anti-pantheistic position. Above all, his whole book, Asrar-i- 
Khudi, was especially written against pantheism. Dr. Schimmel rightly says, 
“The Asrar had been written as a protest of *Arabi’ Islam as a challenge 


against the Monism which permeates Persian poetry”. 


Accusation Refuted: 


Some critics quote Iqbal’s verses which prove him as a pantheist. But 
they deplorably ignore the chronological development of Iqbal’s thought. 
The tact is that while he was in England from 1905 to 1908 he was a 
pantheistic mystic. But afterwards he changed his position. The letter which 
his teacher, Dr. McTaggart, wrote to him proves him to be anti-pantheistic. 
Dr. McTaggart wrote to Iqbal after seeing his changed position 


“Have you not changed your position very much? Surely in the days 
when we used to talk philosophy together you were much more a pantheist 
and mystic.” To my mind this change in Iqbal was due to the influence of 
Rumi, whose Mathnawi he read thoroughly after 1908. It is why his respect 
and tribute to Rumi are paid in his books written after 1908. 


Again, some casual observers hold that Iqbal reverted to Pantheism 
from 1926 till his death. But this too is not a fact. It is clear from his writings 
appearing after 1926 e.g. in Zabur-i-Ajam (1927) Iqbal said: “it is not the goal 
of our journey to merge ourselves in His ocean. If you catch hold of Him it 
is not fana (extinction). It is impossible for an ego to be absorbed in another 
ego. For the ego to be itself is its perfection. In his Lectures, delivered in 
December, 1928 Iqbal clearly repudiated the concept of Pantheism. He 
asserted “The end of the ego’s quest is not emancipation from the limitations 
of individuality; it is, on the other hand, a more precise definition of it.” 


62 The Reconstruction, p. 198. (Iqbal’s awn trans) 


63 Prof. M.M. Sharif, About Iqbal and His Thought, p. 13. 


That man does not become God at any stage and can retain his 
personality even in the presence of God, is enunciated by Iqbal in Javid Alma 
(1932) thus: 


“That man alone is real who dares—Dates to see God face to face 


No one can stand unshaken in His presence and he who can, verily, he is 
64 
pure gold".” 


To believe in such reversions is to negate his philosophy of the self with 
all its implications to distort his real thought and diminish his position as a 
dynamic thinker. 


Further, some hold that Iqbal’s theory of time proves Iqbal as a Wujudi. 
Undoubtedly Iqbal identified ‘Dahr’ with God. But as the quotation says, 
time (serial) and space (universe) are “reflections of Dahr” Then how is the 
reflection of God Himself? To Iqbal “universe is a reality to be reckoned 
with”® 


Whereas to Wandat-ul-Wujudujud the universe is identical with God. 


To conclude, a casual study of some of the verses of Iqbal may give the 
impression that he was a pantheist; but this impression is dispelled after one 
studies his total system of thought which includes his views on man, God, 
and the Universe. 


64 Jabriel’s Wing, pp. 339—40. 
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IQBAL'S THOUGHT ON ECONOMIC 
BEVEL OPENT" 


Muzaffar Hussain 


The function of art is to transmute ideas into sentiments so that they can 
be infected to other people without rigour. Art and poetry are therefore 
media of complete and unhindered communication which are used as 
cultural tools to create and sustain a social mood for establishing a 
community of experience. This is why art and poetry are often employed for 
the inculcation of cultural values as through them the values are easily 
assimilated and become part of personality immediately. In view of the 
formative influences of art and poetry on the spirit of a people, their role in a 
nation-building, and programmes of economic development cannot be 
ignored. It is not well realized that a psychological climate must be created 
before any drama of development is staged. Iqbal is keenly aware of the 
constructive role of art and poetry in the overall development of a nation. 
"The spiritual’ health of a people," says he, "largely depends on the kind of 
inspiration which their artists and poets receive. 


He, therefore, attaches great importance to the poets and the life-quality 
of the inspiration received by them. In his view spiritual health enables a 
people to conquer nature and muster material power." From the view point 
of art he regards only that type of inspiration as genuine, which synthesizes 
Beauty with Power. "To seek what is scientifically called adjustment with 
nature is to recognize her mastery over the spirit of man. Power comes from 
resisting her stimuli and not from exposing ourselves to their action. 
Resistance of 'What is' with a view to create 'what ought to be' is health and 
life. All else is decay and death. Both God and man live by perpetual 


creation." Life is thus an idealistic enterprise and an creative activity. 


Elucidating his concept of a true artist he says: 


The artist who is blessing to mankind defies life. He is an associate of 
God and feels the contact of Time and Eternity in his soul. In the words of 
Fichte, he sees all Nature full, large and abundant as opposed to him who 


sees all things thinner, smaller and emptier than they actually are." 


Philosophy of Change and Power 


Iqbal idealizes power; so much so that he visualizes God as Power and 
eulogizes the ‘powerful man’. Defining his concept of the powerful man he 


says: 


"The powerful man creates environment, the feeble have to adjust 
themselves to it."°’ Through the human assimilation of Divine attributes the 
powerful man is infused with infinite aspiration and through the realization 
of his aspirations he attains the status of God's representative on earth. To 
win such a position under the Heaven he must create a new physical and 
social environment, or, in other words he should strive to bring the 'God's 
kingdom on earth. 


Iqbal is the prophet of change and his yearning for change assumes 
almost a passionate fervour Change is a key-word in his philosophic system 
and poetic flourishes. In his world-view, change is a permanent phenomenon 


in the Univetse. 
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Nothing is at rest in Nature Permanence is only for change 


66 Thoughts and Reflections of Iqbal; S.A. Vahid. 
67 Tid. 
68 Thoughts and Reflections of Iqbal: S.A. Vahid. 


And speaking of the human individual he says: 
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So change-loving a nature was betowed on me 
That I could not be at rest under the heaven 
In the-life of society, too, it is the change and the capacity for incessant 
struggle which bestows on it life and virility: 
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A life bereft of revolution is nothing short of death, For in revolutionary 


struggle lies the life of nations. 
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The cardinal sign of living nations Lies in their ever-changing destinies 


69 Bang-i-Dara / Kulliyat-i-Iqbal, p. 148/148. 
7 Bal-i-Jibreel /K/Kulliyat-i-lqbal. p. 100/392. 
7 Armaghan-i-Hijaz/Kulliyat-i-qbal, p. 42/684. 


Cultural Approach to the Problem of Poverty 


One of the very basic changes which Iqbal yearned to bring in the 
Muslim society was the eradication of poverty from the masses. He had a 
great repugnance for poverty and economic backwardness, and loathed it. 
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Were it possible that every individual is rid of the bane of poverty? 


Can't it be that the harrowing sobs and groans of those who rot 
unnoticed in the lanes could be silenced from the world for good. 


However, his approach in dealing with the problem of poverty was 
determined by the Islamic cultural pattern according to which life must be 
regarded as a unity. In contradistinction to Sensate and Ideational cultures, 
the Islamic culture insists on reciprocal relationship between economy and 
morality. In Sensate culture the supreme object of life is pleasant thrill 
whereas in Ideational culture passive contemplation is the highest ideal. In 
the idealistic culture of Islam, however, the highest ideal is the creation of a 
society free from fear and want and in this perspective the eradication of 
poverty from the society becomes the highest virtue of man prompted by 
love of God. "While the early Christians glorified in poverty and 
unworldliness", says Iqbal, "Islam looks on poverty as a vice". A society 
steeped in abject poverty cannot participate in higher cultural activities which 


7 Tmui Iqtisad. 


are so essential for the development of the transcendental aspects of human 
personality. Says Iqbal: 
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The malady of poverty is inimical to man's spiritual faculties. 
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Poverty stunts human potentialities. Sometimes, it tarnishes his soul to 
the extent of completely eliminating the difference between his existence and 
extinction as a moral and cultural entity. 
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You know full well that poverty is the source of all crimes. If this persis 
tins evil could be eradicated, the world would become a model of Paradise. 


Taking moral-cum-economic view of the problem of poverty he 
emphasizes the vital relationship between the economy and morality. 
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Ethics discusses those subjects which are connected with the 
achievement of highest human ideals; while economics takes into account 
only those activities which lead to the attainment of ordinary goals of life. It 
can be inferred that in order to under-stand man's ordinary goals properly 
these should be looked in the perspective of moral values. For example, 
food, clothing and shelter are essential for our life. Their value depends upon 
the value of those objectives which are achieved through them. But the 
importance of the ordinary goals of life can only be under-stood if we 
consider them in the light of the highest ideals of life. Study of Ethics is, 
thus, necessary for full comprehension of economics. But most of the 
authors have not realized this fact with the result that wealth in itself became 
the highest objective, irrespective of highest values of life. This caused 
inordinate delay in the realization of cultural values and love and lust for 


money became rampant. 


The real worth of a thing depends upon its efficacy in the realization of 
the highest ideals of life. Stated otherwise, the real value of a thing can only 
be adjudged in cultural perspective. Take the example of wealth. If it does 
not help achieve our highest ideals of life it is nothing but useless."”° 

He strongly believed in the reciprocally of morality and economics. In 
his view both had a symbiotic relationship in which the ethical factor plays a 
vital role in economic motivations. Says he, "If we want to turn out good 


7 Bond Iqtisad. 


working men, good shop-keepers, good artisans and above all good citizens, 


we must first make them good Muslims." 


Iqbal regards the world of matter as subservient to man in the realisation 
of his social goals 
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From the Earth to the highest galaxy are the idols of Lat-O-Manat. 
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7 'Tasanif-i-Iqbal, (Tahgqiqi Aur Tauzihi Mutala), Dr. Raeuddin Hashmi. 
78 Armaghan-i-Hijaz/Kaulliyat-i-Iqbal, p. 26/668. 
” Bal-i-Jibreel/Kulliyat-i-Iqbal, p. 132/424. 


This blue vault, named as the sky, 
Is nothing before the determination of man 
Above your head it is known as the sky, 


Underneath the wings this very sky is named as Earth. 
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Subjugated to you are these clouds, 
This cupola of the skies, this silent void. 


These mountains, these deserts, these oceans, these winds. 


80 Bat-i-Jibreel/Kulliyat-i-Iqbal, p. 132/424. 


Heretofore thou looked on them as if these are manipulated by the 


angels. 
Henceforth thou art to manipulate them according to thine own designs. 


The obstruction of the world of matter in the realization of human 
ideals in fact an incentive for struggle and a favourable circumstance for the 
development of his self. According to the teachings of the Holy Quran, the 
universe that confronts us is not 'Batil’ (Jbtl); it has its uses and the most 
important use of it is that in our efforts to overcome the obstructions offered 
by it we "sharpen our insight and prepare ourselves for an insertion into what 
lies below the surface of phenomenon coming closer to God" for, "it is the 
power and capture over the concrete which enables us to go beyond the 
concrete.” Iqbal therefore suggests: 


"The world of matter which confronts the self as its ‘other’ is an 


indispensable obstruction which forces our being into fresh formation."*” 


Men of Action of Practical Attitude 


Practical attitude therefore, gets an extremely important place in the 
philosophic system of Iqbal because it is through the con-quest of natural 
environment that the human self grows to attain its higher spiritual positions. 
In this context, Iqbal regards action as the "highest form of contemplation" 


which produces its results every moment. 
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Such is the law of Nature; such is the style of Nature, The man of action 
is the beloved of Nature. 
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Thou stand right in the midst of the Day of Judgement. Bring forth 


record of good actions, if thou has Lany. 
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The free men have a thousand errands to perform in this world, 


Through their love for action the nations are organized. 


Iqbal deplores and laments a human specimen who does not act for the 


realization of ideals: 


83 Bane-i-Dara/Kuiliyat-i-Iqbal, p. 71/71. 
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The man of action is non-existent, merely breathing creatures exist. 


He strongly denounces such knowledge which does not invoke action. 
He therefore condemns all such literature and philosophy which do not lead 


to action: 
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O Ignorant! Literature and Philosophy are naught, 
Struggle is essential for the acquisition of skills. 
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The voiceless melodies of Polemics, Spell death for motivation and 


action. 


For him firm conviction is the elixer of life and only such philosophies 
which are inspired by strong convictions and emanate into action are worthy 


of note: 


87 Ibid., p. 167/629. 
88 Zarb-i-Kalim/Kulliyat-i-Iqbal, p. 18/480. 
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Letters become uninspiring and action a medley of confusion, When a 
nation is devoid of firm convictions. 
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New worlds are born-of new ideas. Bricks and stones do not create new 
worlds. 


But both conviction and action emanate from high ideals and lofty 
objectives which are held supreme in life. 
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Enthused and inspired to soar high, 
Even a tiny particle can conquer the moon and the sun. 


A nation inspired by high ideals cannot rest contented with the 
prevailing situation and must therefore work incessantly to change and 
mould its environment according to its needs. Motivated by the urge to bring 
into being an ideal social order with a view to seek the pleasure of God, a 
momin is never at rest. He has to conquer the whole world. He has to 
manipulate the physical environment in order to make it more productive 
and create a social environment free from fear and want. A continuing 
revolution is thus a life mission: 
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Idleness is the pastime of the slaves 
The free have not a moment of leisure in the world. 


He therefore exhorts man to wage a continuous struggle against an 
imperfect universe which has to be perfected through his own efforts. He 


must create his own environment. 


1 Tbid., p. 85/547. 
%2 Zarb-i-Kalim \kulliyat-I-Iqbal, p. 85/547. 
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Excelsior Overcome Himalayan obstacles 

Mitigate the magic of Time and Space 

Many a world are yet to be born 

The essence of belong is not barren 

Everything awaits thine invasion, and 

Thine dashing ideas and action 


Thou are the conquerer of the worlds of the beautiful and the ugly What 
a glorious life has been bestowed on thou. 


Iqbal's poetry is thus a message of hope and confidence, will and 
determination aroused by high ideals. In one sentence his entire philosophy 
can be summed up as under: 


"The higher the ideal the more strenuous the effort, the more strenuous 
the effort the more sedulous the action, the more sedulous the action the 


mote positive the results." 
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The elixir of life is available in this very world, 


The only condition is that thou developeth a crave for it. 


Hail determination to swim, The ocean is boundless 
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If he willeth, he can refashion this worldly garden, Man bath been 
blessed with wisdom, vision and-power. 


It will thus be seen that the intellectual and emotional climate created by 
Iqbal's poetry is highly conducive to the popularization of the ideology of 


5 Bal-i-Jibreel/Kulliyat-i-Iqbal, p. 103/395. 
6 Bang-i-Dara/Kulliyat-i-Iqbal, p. 179)179. 


economic progress. His philosophic visions and poetic flourishes have a 
special appeal for our masses. These characteristics of Iqbal's art and thought 
make his message exceedingly relevant to economic development. It can be 
used to spearhead all developmental efforts as it enables us to grasp the 
cultural rationale of economic achievement and creates a social mood in 
people without which no economic progress can be made. 


IQBAL, KANT, McTAGGART AND WARD 


Dr Muhammad Maruf (a) Iqbal and Kant 


I 


When Iqbal was studying philosophy, Kant had a very potent influence 
in the fields of epistemology and metaphysics. He, in fact, laid down the 
fundamentals of knowledge on which modern epistemology got its footings 
Iqbal in the very beginning of his first lecture.” endorsed the Kantian model 
of human knowledge thus: ... knowledge is sense-perception elaborated by 
understanding’.”* And again in the same lecture he brings out the conceptual 


nature of human knowledge thus: '... the character of man's knowledge is 


conceptual, and it is with the weapon of this conceptual knowledge that man 
approaches the observable aspects of Reality'.” Thus, human knowledge, in 
so far as it deals with (Phenomena' as stressed by Kant), is conceptual, Le. 
involves concepts, and in the words of the Quran the superiority of man to 
other beings, including angels, lies in his capability to use concepts.'”” Again, 
what is really important in Iqbal is that according to him the model of all 
human knowledge, including the highest form of mystical or religious 
knowledge, is basically the same as the empirical knowledge.'”’ This led him 
to reject the doctrine of patent 'Pantheism' to which the final goal of human 
experience is 'fama', the abnegation of one's own ‘individuality’ and 
‘personality’ in the Individual and Person of the highest Being; Iqbal affirms 
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'bags' as the final end of all human life and religion, as we have said before. 
In his model of knowledge, as that of Kant, the situation demands a 
necessary trio of elements, namely, (i) the subject, (it) object, and (iti) the 
relationship of 'sensing' to use a term from Spinoza. The same trio is 
involved even in the highest form of human knowledge. This position of 


Iqbal is really original. 


Iqbal regrets that, like al-Ghazali, Kant 'failed to see that thought, in the 
very act of knowledge, passes beyond its own finitude’.""’ Kant's analysis of 
human thought or reason in his famous First Critique led him to the position 


that ‘human under-standing is limited to the phenomena of sensory 
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experience’, ~ and was forced by his own premises to the impossibility of 
"rational metaphysics"; though he tried on practical and moral grounds to re- 
establish the ideas of God, freedom and immortality in his Critique of 
Practical Reason as working hypotheses having their utility for practical 
purposes. He failed to establish them on purely rational grounds or on the 
basis of any direct experience of man. Iqbal regrets that this great genius 
failed to capitalize on his great findings due to the limitations imposed on his 
thought by the Western "climate of opinion" within which he had to move 
and think. He puts forward two very potent pleas against Kant's agnostic 
position regarding reality ; (i) in the face of the more recent scientific 
developments the case for rational theology is not so hopeless and (ii) 'Kant's 
verdict can be accepted only if we start with the assumption that all 
experience other than the normal level of experience is impossible’,’” says 
Iqbal. Imam al-Ghazali undertook the same mission of curbing the excesses 
of reason centuries before Kant; but unlike the latter, he sought positive 
aspect of knowledge in mystic experiences which rendered the knowledge of 


reality possible.” Iqbal. However, partly agreeing with both, surpasses them 
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in his view of knowledge of reality when he holds that it is not possible 
through any one single source only; knowledge of the real, according to him, 
is possible through all the three sources amenable to man, viz., Nature, 
History, and 'Qalb' (i.e., inner intuition), as said before. This renders his view 
of knowledge much more comprehensive and concrete. 


In his later two Critiques, The Critique of Practical Reason and The 
Critique of Judgement, laid ample stress on the importance of value. In his 
former Critique he concentrated on the good will as the highest good, while 
in the latter Critique his discussion centered round the category of 
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the two great values in human life Lotze and the neo- 
Kanuans mostly based their thought on the axiological aspects of Kant's 
theory. Lotze held that our ultimate convictions are-of three kinds: (1) logical 
necessities, (ii) facts of experience, and (iii) the determinations of value.'”” For 
him these convictions are all independent; whereas, as seen before, for Iqbal 
values, facts and logical necessities all form part of the organic whole, and 
none can be under-stood independently. Both Kant and Iqbal agree that 
respect for humanity is one of the highest human values as well as the 
principle of conduct. Although respect for humanity is one of the chief 
subjects discussed by Iqbal, both in his prose and poetry, he reproduces 
Kant's own formula. In his lectures when he writes: "Treat humanity always 
as an end and never as a means only'.'”” 

Kant and Iqbal differ substantially on the concepts of space and time. 
Iqbal would certainly agree with him that we should approach them 
subjectively, and Kant was not without his sufi predecessors in the world of 
Islam in this regard. But for Kant both space and time were the "Forms of 


Sensibility","”” the moulds which organize sense-data into rounded-off 
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objects. He described them as both ideal and subjective. However, like other 
on, (Eng. tran.) N. K. Smith, 


Westerners he takes them in a unilateral sense'’? Iqbal, though taking 
both space and time subjectively, treats of them as veritable "realities"; for 
him they are the aspects of divide life, as said before. He agrees with Bergson 
that time, in its real sense, is the stuff of which the reality is made.''' One can 
refer to the saying of the Holy Prophet quoted (p.b.u.h.) before, according to 
which God is Time. Again, Iqbal rejects the unilateral treatment of Kant and 
his followers. He agrees with the Muslim scholars Jala-ud-Din Dawwani 
(1427-1502) in his book Zaura and Shaikh Fakhr-ud-Din al-Iraqi (d. 1287), 
the Sufi poet of Baghdad, that time and space are both "multi-lateral". They 
conceive ‘infinite varieties of time’, says Iqbal, 'relative to the varying grades 
of being, intervening between materiality and pure spirituality’.""" Among the 
Muslim theologians and thinkers it was Imam Fakhr-ud-Din al Razi (1149- 
1209) who discussed time on multi-lateral basis in his book Eastern 
Discussions.'’? Again, they have conceived the concept of space on parallel 
multi-lateral basis, relative to the nature of the being or sphere to which it 
belongs. A similar view of time was advocated by Mir Muhammad Bagit;''* 
especially his view of real time is instructive. However, as said before, Iqbal 
conceived time and space as the interpretations which thought puts on the 
creative energy of God Thus, space and time both are subjective according to 
him and in this respect he agrees with Kant. 


Regarding the question of 'immortality', Iqbal appreciates Kant's moral 
argument. He urges that in modern times the line of argument for personal 
immortality is on the whole ethical. Iqbal says, 'With Kant immortality is 
beyond the scope of speculative reason: it is a postulate of practical reason, 


"10 Western approach to all subjects is mostly unilateral. Their only difference lies in 
accepting or rejecting a position; they seldom approach a problem on more than one planes. 
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an axiom of man's moral consciousnesses. According to Kant, man pursues 
the Supreme Good which comprises both virtue and happiness, the two 
heterogeneous notions. As their confluence is not possible in the narrow 
span of an individual's ephemeral life, we are, says Kant, driven to postulate 
immortal life and the existence of God; it is the demand of justice that virtue 
and happiness must go together Iqbal remarks on this position;'” It is not 
clear, however, why the consummation of virtue and happiness should take 
infinite time, and how God can effectuate the confluence between mutually 
exclusive notions'.'"° However, Kant's theory implies that immortality is the 
lot of every individual human being (being a moral being); while as we have 
said before, Iqbal, like the great Persian sufi poet Jalal-ud-Dm Rumi (1207- 
1273) believes in the doctrine of "earned immortality",’’ a concept not 
known to the West till as late as Dr Mc Taggart Again, for Kant and Iqbal 
both 'self' is a reality ; Kant calls it "noumenon" which is the subject of 
"rational psychology". And "rational psychology" according to him was 
impossible. Iqbal will agree with him on the unintelligibility of the self when 
he admits that its reality is too profound to be intellectualized'""* However, 
Iqbal takes refuge in the sentimental (intuitive) approach and holds that we 
can reach the self in us through direct "feeling" (ie., the feeling of lamness', 
as he calls it)''’ which is both "ultimate" 
Iqbal 'self is not wholly unknowable as claimed by Kant. Also, both Kant 
and Iqbal reject the "simple substance theory" of the self, and, what is 
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and "spontaneous". Thus for 


interesting, Iqbal follows his argument to show that self need not be a 


. . . 122 
"simple substance" in order to be immortals. 
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Iqbal appreciates Kant's rejection of the ontological argument for the 
existence of God He uses his patent example of imagined one hundred 
thalers to prove that mere idea of a thing or being nowise leads to its 


: 123 
existence. 


This argument is well popular with the students of modern 
philosophy who have studied this German genius. His criticism of the 
argument under review is based on his criticism of Descartes’ fundamental 
position: 'Cogito ergo sum!' (his famous' saying which is also his basic 
philosophical proposition). Iqbal states his criticism in his lectures thus; The 
"I think" which accompanies every thought is, according to Kant, a purely 
condition of thought, and the transition form a purely formal condition of 
thought to onto-logical substance is logically illegitimate'.'** He endorses his 
line of argument as thoroughly convincing and may rightly be called as final 
against any line of thought following the pattern of the Cartesian first 
principle. 


However, what is fundamentally different between Kant and Iqbal is the 
former's rejection of metaphysics as an impossibility. It was one of the 
ultimate conclusions drawn by Kant on the basis of his premises in the First 
Critique. He rejected the possibility of "rational Cosmology", "rational 
psychology" and "rational theology" which ultimately led him to the rejection 
of all metaphysical knowledge. But his conclusions were based on his initial 


supposed bifurcation between "Phenomenon" and "Noumenon", and that 
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between, what he called, "sensible intuition" and intellectual intuition 
which led him to the dogmatic conclusion that the "Noumenon" was 
unknowable to the human reason. Iqbal, on the other hand, as said before, 
was led to emphasise the need for a rational or metaphysical basis for 
religion. He says, Science may ignore a rational metaphysics ; indeed, it has 
ignored it so far. Religion can hardly afford to ignore the search for a 
reconciliation of the oppositions of experience and a justification of the 
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environment in which humanity finds itself'."°° Thus for Iqbal what religion 
lacks today is a metaphysical foundation, and herein lies the fundamental 
difference between Kant and Iqbal. 


(b) Iqbal and Dr. McTaggart 


John Mctaggart Ellis McTaggart, a British contemporary and teacher of 
Iqbal at Trinity College, originated an atheistic pluralismic idealism. He was 
rated among the top thinkers of Anglo-American idealism. He expounded his 
religious ideas in his book Some Dogmas of Religion Where he basically 
differs from Iqbal is his belief that the existence of a personal God is not 
essential for religion. Macquarrie describes his system as "religious atheism" 
which sounds paradoxical. McTaggart discusses the ideas of God, 
immortality, and freedom. Of immortality he declared that there were 
arguments strong enough to justify such a belief. He rather refutes arguments 
against immortality of the self.'*’ Iqbal, however, rejects his view that 'the self 
is elementally immortal” on the ground that it participates in the elemental 
eternity of the Absolute, that 'the individual ego is a differentiation of the 
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eternal Absolute..." To this Iqbal objects, To my mind such a 


differentiation should give it only a capacity for immortality and not 
immortality itself. Personally I regard immortality as an inspiration and not 


something eternally achieved. Man is a candidate for immortal life which 


. . . . . . 130 
involves a ceaseless struggle in maintaining the tension of the ego’. 


However, he appreciates Dr. McTaggart because he 'emphasized personal 


immortality, even at the expense of the transcendent God of Christian 


theology, at a time when this important belief was decaying in Europe,...'” 
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Iqbal compares him even to the great Muslim mystic al-Hallaj in this regard. 
He regards his position on immortality as "almost apostolic". 


Like Iqbal and other idealists, McTaggart believes that the self is 
differently constituted from material things. He wrote to Iqbal in 1919, 'I 
agree with you, as you know, in regarding quite untenable the view that finite 
beings are adjectives of the Absolutes. Whatever they are, it is quite certain to 
me that they are not that’. Even if the body were regarded as a necessary 
accompaniment of the self, it might be the case that on the destruction of 
one body, the self passes to another body,'” He believed on the possibility of 
"a plurality of lives".'* Like Iqbal he believes in the continuity of self and life: 
what is gained in one life may be strengthened, not only carried over, in the 
next life. However, unlike Iqbal, he believed in the "substance theory of the 
self". According to McTaggart, selves are the ultimate reality, a real 
substance. Iqbal remarks, 'All that I mean is to show how his mind tried to 
escape from the results of English neo-Hegelianism'.'”° 

Again, unlike Iqbal, McTaggart believed in a finite God. He discusses 
God's omnipotence in this connection. He argues, 'An omnipotent person is 
one who can do anything’, including altering the laws of thought or the 
multiplication tables.’ Now in this sense omnipotence is incompatible with 
personality (which requires some thing existing outside of its own will), and 
irreconcilable with goodness (in view of the presence of evil in the world). 
This leads him to the idea of a finite God who can be called personal, good, 
and even 'supreme' in the sense of having more power than any other being 
He goes on to reject the idea of God on the ground, 'If all reality is a 
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harmonious system of selves, it is perhaps itself sufficiently Godlike to 
dispense with a God'."* Again unlike Iqbal, he believes that God cannot be a 
person or self, for no person can include another self. For him ultimate 
reality is eternal system of selves united in the harmony of a lose 'so direct, so 
intimate, and so powerful that even the deepest mystical rapture gives us but 
the slightest foretaste of its perfection’. He compares this system to a 
college, whose members have more reality than the college itself. Iqbal urges 
that McTaggart's position on the mutual inclusion of egos is based on his 
idea of love as a passivity. He says, 'Love is no passivity. It is active and 
creative'.'*” Dr McTaggart's real difficulty stems from the position that the 
'self is unique and impervious. How could one self, however superior, 
include other selves? Rumi, the mystic poet, felt the same difficulty. Iqbal 
concedes, ‘Perhaps it is not possible intellectually to conceive this ultimate 
unity as an all-embracing self. It is my belief,... that McTaggart's Hegelian 
inspiration marred the vision which was vouchsafed him'.'*’ For Iqbal the 
ultimate reality is 'a rationally directed life which,... cannot be conceived 
except as an organic whole,...""" He rather conceives God as an ego, what he 
chooses to call, "the Ultimate Ego".” 

Again, time and matter are unreal for Dr. McTaggart. Iqbal subjects his 
concept of time to a searching criticism in his Lectures. He says, "Time, 
according to Dr. McTaggart, is unreal because every event is past, present, 
and future’ . Thus each event ‘combines characteristics which ate 
incompatible with each other'.'“* He begins his criticsm by saying that 'the 
argument proceeds on the assumption that the serial nature of time is final... 


This is taking time not as a living creative moment, but as a static absolute, 
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holding the ordered multiplicity of fully-shaped cosmic events, revealed 
serially, like the pictures of a film'.'* Iqbal replies to him that 'the future 
exists only as an open possibility, and not as a reality. Nor can it be said that 
an event combines incompatible characteristics when it is described both as 
past and present. When an event X does happen it enters into an unalterable 
relation with all the events that have happened before it. These relations are 
not at all affected by the relations of X with other events which happen after 
X by the further becoming of reality. No true or false proposition about 
these relations will ever become false or true. Hence there is no logical 
difficulty in regarding an event as both past and present''’ Iqbal concludes 
with the remarks, personally, I am inclined to think that time is an essential 
element in reality, But real time is not serial time to which the distinction of 
past, present, and future is essential ; it is pure duration, i.e. change without 
succession, which Dr. McTaggart's argument does not touch’.'"” Perhaps Dr. 
McTaggart's misconceptions regarding God and the ultimate reality stemmed 
from his defective concept of time. 


McTaggart believes that religion needs 'rehabilitation' which can be 
effected only on the basis of a complete metaphysics, proving that the 
universe is on the whole good.’ Here he agrees with Iqbal who also 
embarks upon a Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam (in his case), 
and looks for a metaphysical basis He says, 'Indeed, in view of its function, 
religion stands in greater need of a rational foundation of its ultimate 
principles than even the dogmas of science’.'” 

Iqbal proposes the real test of a self to be its response. Does reality 
respond to us? His answer is "yes"; 'sometimes by reflection, sometimes by 
the act of prayer which is higher than mere reflection. He remarks that 'In 
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McTaggart's' case reflection took the place of worship'.'” Iqbal adds, "The 
truth, however, is that neither worship nor reflection nor any kind of 
practices entitle a man to this response from the ulumate love. It depends 
eventually on what religion ealls "grace".'*' As said before for McTaggart the 
self passes into another body after death, but he admits that there is no 
guarantee that this process will be end-less ; "it may be that the process will 
eventually destroy itself, and merge in a perfection which transcends all time 
and change". In this eventually’, says Iqbal, 'we come back to the Absolute 


again, and McTaggart's system defeats its own purpose’.'” 


(c) Iqbal and James Ward 


James Ward was the most important thinker as regards his impact on 
Iqbal. He was first a Fellow (from 1857) and then a Professor of Philosophy 
(from 1897) at Trinity College, Cambridge, through the period when Iqbal's 
was studying at Trinity for higher studies. As a result, Ward appears to have 
exerted one of the most direct and profound influences in determining the 
directions and main trends of Iqbal's thought ; he may rightlybe called among 
the Western progenitors of his thought. A comparative study of their 
respective systems will reveal the magnitude of impact which I am going to 
deal with briefly in this section. 


Ward was 'one of the most acute critics of naturalism and one of the 
most powerful defenders of theism,'”’ says John Macquarrie. He constructs a 
world-view in which the ultimate reality, is "active spirit" — a surely vitalist 
position. He emphasises upon concrete and whole experience, and condemns 
the abstract character of natural sciences, and like Iqbal he says that sciences 
are one-sided fragmentary. The error of science, according to him, is that of 
‘ascribing objective existence to abstractions'.'* Again, like Iqbal, Ward 
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emphasises 'the essentially practical and purposeful character of experience, 
in which conation is more fundamental than cognition. The theoretical 
subject is a bare abstraction from the organic unity of experience.'’” Of 
experience Ward says, 'in a word, it is life—tlife as it is for the living 
inoividual'.'*° Ward's emphasis on concrete experience underlies his criticism 
of the mechanistic naturalism. Both Iqbal and Ward agree that naturalism 
falls because it concerns itself with a partial aspect of the concrete reality 
known in experience, and sets up this partial aspect as the whole of reality.'”” 
Both assert that nature demands a spiritual interpretation. However, Ward 
holds that the requisit spiritual aspect is found in history ; he claims that 'the 
historical is what we understand best and what concerns us most’. Only 
history can disclose to us a spiritual world of conative subjects striving for 
ends and realizing values’. For Iqbal, on the other hand, history is one of 
the three sources of knowledge amenable to man, the other two being 
Nature and "Qalb", ie. heart which is a kind of inner intuition or insight,’ 
he says. In other words, history, or for that matter any single source, alone 


cannot afford a complete knowledge of the ultimate reality. 


Ward stresses the need for a spiritual interpretation of nature, which he 
believes, in company with Iqbal, is complementary to scientific 
interpretation. He says, "There is nothing in nature that is incompatible with a 
spiritualistic interpretation’."*' He presumes that nature is continuous and 
there are no gaps or leaps in it.” This led both Ward and Iqbal to a doctrine 
of "pan-psychism". Nature is teleological and there is some sort of 
rudimentary spiritual life even in the dead matter. This leads him to remark 
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that 'nature thus resolves into a plurality of conative individuals'."° Ward, 
however, refuses to rest content with a pluralism and, like Iqbal, he moves to 
reconcile plurality of the selves with the unity of one reality which is God in 
the case of both. He argues that the unity and order in the world point to a 
doctrine of theism. He holds that God is at once the source of the spiritual 
world and the end towards which it moves.’ In this connection Iqbal quotes 
from the Quran which describes God as 'the First and the Last,...° that is, 
the beginning and the end. As said before, God is not only the source of 
everything, but also the destination to which each thing will return. Again he 
agrees with Iqbal that God is personal, both immanent and transcendent (the 
doctrine of panentheism) ; that he has created free conative subjects and 
thereby has imposed a certain limitation on himself, but this by no means 
involves his own diminution for by bestowing more freedom on His 
creatures he has enhanced his own greatness.’ In the same vein Iqbal admits 
that 'the emergence of egos endowed with the power of spontaneous and 
hence unforeseeable action is, in a sense, a limitation on the freedom of the 
all inclusive ego. But this limitation’, he adds, 'is not externally imposed. It is 
born out of his own creative freedom...’ They will both agree that men 
work together with God for the realization of his purpose, that is, men are 
co-workers with him: to use Iqbal's words, they are the 'participators of His 
life, power and freedom’. Professor Ward also preached the doctrine of 
"meliorism" and held like Iqbal that men could better the world through love 
and their own concentrated effort ; and in this mission, Iqbal adds, 'God is a 
'® Tt may be noted that one 
distinct feature of the thought of both Ward and Iqbal is their reconciliation 


helper to man, provided he takes the initiative. 


between absolutism and personalism, monism of the Hegelians and pluralism 
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of the thinkers like Dr. McTaggart. This has bestowed immense depth and 
richness to their philosophical systems. 


IQBAL’S CONCEPT OF THE SELF 


(A Philosophical Analysis) 


Asif Iqbal Khan 


Self is taken to mean a sort of system or unity of psycho-physical 
experiences. We may analyse our mental states, at any moment of our life, 
into certain elementary experiences, which, however. never exist in a vacuum, 
These experiences are found as parts of an organic unity but this unity does 
not exist apart from its constituent states, The questions that crop up in this 
context involve the very crucial issue whether this unity is something above 
and beyond its contents ; how these disparate psycho-physical experiences 
are -united ; its quality of uniqueness and persistence through changes, etc., 
etc. 


The meaning of the self, with its metaphysical, psychological and 
semantic distinctions, has become so ambiguous that many contemporary 
philosophers prefer to avoid the word ‘self’ altogether. They discuss the 
problem exclusively in terms of the word ‘person’. Some philosophers have 
doubted and even denied the existence of the self. For Hume, for example, 
apart from the bundle of successive bits of perception, nothing justifying the 
concept of the self can be discerned by introspection. The problem of the 
self, it may be pointed out, derived its significance as well as relevance from 
the traditional method of starting with one’s own case. The contemporary 
approach, on the other hand, is based on the contention that there is no 
distinction between identity in ones own case and identity in the case of 
others. This amounts to the contention that an understanding of the identity 
of persons in general is ipso facto an understanding of ones own identity. 
This is the reason why most of the contemporary philosophers refuse to 


proceed to the problem of personal identity through that of the self. Rather, 
they are wont to reject the latter as a pseudo problem. In Iqbal’s case, 
however, the problem of the self is of paramount importance. He sticks to 
the traditional approach of starting with one’s own case and treats the whole 
issue in the context of ‘self rather than that of ‘person’. 


Iqbal begins by criticising those who regard the self to be a separate 
entity over and above the mental states and experiences. He attacks the 
position taken by al-Ghazali, for whom the ego is a simple, indivisible and 
immutable soul-substance. The multiple experiences come and go but the 
‘soul-substance’ remains the same for ever. This definition of self, however, 
does not give us any clue as to its nature. Firstly, it is a metaphysical entity 
and it has been assumed to explain our experiences. But, do our experiences 
inhere in it as colour inheres in a body — are they related to it as qualities are 
related to material substance ? Iqbal’s reply is in the negative. Secondly, Iqbal 
agrees with Kant that the unity of experience on which the simplicity and 
hence the immutability of the soul-substance is based neither proves its 
indivisibility nor immutability. 


Iqbal also rejects ‘the bundle theory of the self’ as represented by Hume 
and the psychologists It regards the self to be a mere flux of sensations, 
feelings and thought. It studies them separately and does not specify how the 
one is connected with the other. This reduces the self to a mere accumulation 
of experiences, The self, however, is not a mere bundle of experiences. There 
is, behind all the multiple experiences, an inner unity also. For Iqbal, it is this 
unity which is the ptvot of all experiences. It is the nucleus of our existence. 


Obviously, Iqbal formulates his theory of the self with reference to both 
Kant and Hume. His most comprehensive statement on this issue is that 
follows: “I do not mean to say that the ego is over and above the mutually 
penetrating multiplicity we call experience. Inner experience is the ego at 
work. We appreciate the ego itself in the act of perceiving, judging and 
willing. The life of the ego is a kind of tension caused by the ego invading the 


environment and environment invading the ego. The ego does not stand 
outside this arena of mutual invasion. It is present in it as a directive energy 
and is formed and disciplined by its own experience.”'” For Iqbal, the 
experience of consciousness is “a case of tension, a state of self- 
concentration, by means of which life manages to shut out all memories and 
associations which have no bearing on a present action it has no well-defined 
fringes, it shrinks and expands as the occasion demands... Thus 
consciousness is... not a substance but an organizing principle, a specific 
mode of behaviour essentially different to the behavior of an externally 
worked machine.”"”! 

Apparently, it is in Hume’s view of consciousness that one fails to find 
any ‘organizing principle’ at all. It was Hume who refused to provide any link 
among the atomic units of sensations. There is, on the other hand, obvious 
sympathy on the part of Iqbal for Kant’s standpoint that thinking implies 
ptior unity of consciousness, though Iqbal is not willing to forego empirical 
consciousness for the sake of reason. He agrees with Kant that human 
reason has its utility within the sphere of the natural world. But he rejects 
Kantian division of the scopes of will and reason, reality and phenomenon, 
on the grounds that it does not truly represent man as we find him in 
experience. So, Iqbal rejects both the Humean brand of empiricism and 
Kantian rationalism. 


It is obvious that neither Hume’s atomic sensations nor Kant’s rational 
categories are acceptable to Iqbal for his idea of the self. Iqbal, however, 
agrees with Kantian objections to the conception of the soul as a 
metaphysical entity. “The ‘I think’ which accompanies every thought is, 
according to Kant, a purely formal condition of thought, and the transition 
from a purely formal condition of thought to ontological substance is 


70 Allama Muhammad Iqbal, The Reconstruction of Religious Though* In Islam, Lahore, 
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logically illegitimate.”'”* Further, Kant asserts that indestruciability of the 
substance cannot be logically inferred from its indivisibility ; for the 
indivisible substance either gradually or all of a sudden may disappear into 
nothingness. Iqbal accepts this argument and, agrees with Kant that in 
destruct ability of the soul cannot be proved from its indivisibility. 


These difficulties led Iqbal to assimilate contrasting ideas from 
rationalism, empiricism and transcendentalism. This mode of action, 
however, cannot provide the sort of reality he wishes to assign to his ‘self or 
‘ego’. while on the one hand he turns to the experience of consciousness as 
we find it in ourselves he also brings in the more private concept of ‘inner 
experience’. He, however, clearly accepts normal experience as the point of 
departure for understanding his ‘ego’. There are striking remarks throughout 
his work which betray his desire to keep himself within the domain of 
experience while dealing with the concept of the ego. In the Reconstruction 
of Religious Thought in Islam he equates it with “the system of 
experiences”,'” while in the Secrets of the Self, he is convinced that the 
“inexplicable finite centre of experience is the fundamental fact of the 
universe.”'”* In fact, his criticism of the ego regarded as soul-substance 
follows from his view that “the interpretation of our conscious experience is 
the only road by which we can reach the ego, if at all.”’” Iqbal, even, tends to 
make body as the basic element in the construction of the ego — “The body 
is accumulated action or habit of the soul...”'”° Elsewhere, he calls the soul 
an organ of the body and again claims that “yet another make of man 


develops on the basis of physical organism.’”'” 
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Iqbal, then, shifts ground and concludes, in Kantian manner, that there 
had to be an “I”—a profounder ego, which constantly acts through the 
physical ‘colony of sub-egos’, enabling one ‘to build up a systematic unity of 
experience’. So after rejecting both parallelism and interactionism as 
unsatisfactory and trying to visualize mind and body as ‘one in action’, he 
agrees to admit the supremacy of the mental over the physical. 


Here, Iqbal introduces an enlarged concept of thought which in its 
“deeper movement” is supposed to be “identical with life.” Obviously, he is 
in search of a unifying element which may synthesize diverse experiences 
which go to make the self. In his own words: “While it (thought) appears to 
break up reality into static fragments, its real function is to synthesize the 
elements of experience by employing categories suitable to the various levels 
which experience presents.”'”* He, however, gives no precise list of such 
categories, nor does he tell us how to apply them to the level of 
consciousness. Elsewhere, he takes thought “not as a principle which 
organises and integrates its material from the outside, but as a potency which 
is formative of the very being of its material.”'” So, Iqbal visualises thought 
as a potency which has the capacity to provide a link between diverse 
experiences. In order to explain this unifying quality of thought he likens it to 
“the seed from which the very beginning carries within itself the organic 
unity of the tree.”'*” In this manner, he intends to provide an active, 
continuous and unified self He further explains the nature of this unifying 
agent by equating it with an act as against a thing. My experience is only a 
series of acts, mutually referring to one another, and held together by the 
unity of a directive purpose. “Hence, the true essence of the ego lies in the 
directive and purposive attitudes, in judgments, will-attitudes, aims and 
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It may .be argued that Iqbal has come full circle from his criticism of 
Hume’s ‘bundle theory of the self for not providing a precise and tangible 
unifying element, and then himself refusing to give a clearly defined formulae 
according to which the multiplicity of mental states merge and interpenetrate 
one another. But, since he characterises life as only a series of acts of 
attention, and an act of attention cannot be explained without referring to 
ends and purposes, it is obvious that purpose plays a significant role in the 
activity of the ego. He warns, however that the purpose here is not a 
predetermined, fixed goal, which acts from outside. Ego as a unity of active 
experience is self-directed. Apparently, Iqbal is trying toward off the danger 
of a mechanistic, lifeless element intruding into his concept of the self. 


Iqbal also faced the problem ; how to reconcile unity with activity. 
Personal activity character sing his view of the ego is ‘a peculiar type of 
organisation which transcends the concept of homogeneous unity as well as 
the sheer multiplicity of numerical states. But, the crucial question is: is it 
logical to claim ‘a unity in multiplicity’. The dilemma he faced was seemingly 
unsolvable. By keeping the self firmly grounded in the realm of experience he 
tried to avoid the artificial and empty ego of Kant — on the other hand, in 
asserting that self transcends any particular mental state, he appears to take 
the self outside the realm of experience. Iqbal’s ‘finite centre of experience’ 
or ‘a directive energy’ are nothing but metaphysical substance come to life 
again. It is a difficult problem which Iqbal faced in the same spirit as al- 
Ghazali and Kant. One must appreciate the fact that Iqbal was conscious of 
this difficulty and himself tried to find possible ways out. Finally, he seems to 
have fallen back upon a vague type of mental substance for, formulating his 
concept of the self. 


Personal Identity 


Personal identity is individual identity as possessed by a person or self. 
An individual, whether an in-animate thing, a living organism or a conscious 
self, is identical in so far as it preserves from moment to moment a similarity 


of structure. Personal identity involves in addition the conscious recognition 
of sameness. Various empiricists have stated that we can know that P is one 
and the same person as an earlier person only if we can show bodily 
continuity of memory and character. This is called the identifying criteria. 
Such criteria could hardly be fulfilled by bodily persons since lack of body 
tules- out one definite check right away. It also prevents us from having 
performance against which to check memory claims and with which to assess 
character. Since a criteria based purely on bodily continuity fails to explain all 
the various aspects involved in the concept of person, philosophers have 
used various other notions to explain personal identity, e.g., rational and 
intentional system, ability to use language, being conscious and _ self- 
conscious, being a moral agent etc. 


As pointed out above, Iqbal’s main concern was with the problem of the 
self rather than with that of person. Moreover, he was essentially interested 
in personal immortality rather than personal identity, There is, therefore, no 
thoroughly worked out theory of personal identity as such in his writings. 
However, he shows some interest in this issue to merit consideration. He 
approaches the issue from various angles. To begin with be claims that “the 
unity of human consciousness constitutes the centre of human 
personality.”"” In this context he refers to “the unity of inner experience” as 
well as to the “unknown levels of consciousness”'*’ He also asserts that ego 
reveals itself as a unity of what we call mental states — it is a unity which, 
grows out of body — ‘the colony of sub-egos from which a profounder ego 
emerges’. Mind and body become one in action, and ego is a system of acts. 
He also mentions insight and striving in this context 


Perhaps, the most comprehensive statement concerning the problem of 
personal identity is found in the following passage by Iqbal. “In order to 
recognise you, I must have known you in the past. My recognition of a place 
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of person means reference to my past experience, and not to the past 
experience of another ego. It is this unique inter-relation of our mental states 
that we express by the word ‘I”’"” So, the criteria of personal identity, for 
Iqbal, finally lies in the nature of this ‘I’. Moreover, “to be a self is to be able 
to say ‘I am’ “.'*° Tt means, in effect, that for Iqbal, the self is the criterion or 
standard ( f personal identity. By maintaining itself in a continuous state of 
tension, and in its “effort to be something” the ego discovers “its final 


opportunity to sharpen its objectivity and acquire a more fundamental ‘I am” 
187 


Objections have been raised against such use of the word in this context. 
The problem is largely that of meaning. Obviously, the use of the word ‘T as 
the criterion of personal identity suffers from a certain grammatical 
confusion. The ‘I’ in the phrase ‘I am’ cannot be said to refer to something 
particular. But can this purpose be served by converting ‘T into ‘it’. For, if ‘I 
think’ creates problems, it is in the fitness of things to say that ‘It thinks in 
me’ just as we say ‘It rains here’. But the word is not used to name a person 
just as the word ‘here’ is not used to name a place. It is much more 
informative to say that ‘John thinks’ as does ‘It rains in London’, Hence, self- 
identification in the sense of ‘I am’ itself is illusory and cannot give meaning 
to a view of personal identity. 


The above criticism loses much of its sting if it is realized that (i) Iqbal 
was not using the word ‘1’ in the frame-work of a theory of meaning. It 
would, therefore, be a bit misplaced to criticise him in this context. (ii) Iqbal’s 
use of ‘T’ in his ‘1 am’ stands for what he terms as self and the problem of 
personal identity is thus regarded as the problem of the self. My contention, 
here, is that Iqbal was primarily concerned with the problem of the self and 
treated the issue of personal identity only by implication. 


185 Tid. p. 100. 
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A NOTE ON MUQADDIMAH IBN 
KHALDUN 


A Paganish Philosophy of History. 


Salahuddin Ayyubi 


The pivotal point in introducing the Ibn Khaldun's philosophy of 
history is the miraculous part played by "Group Feeling", Ibn Khaldun's 
"Mugqaddimah" was certainly a great work not of its own times only. It was a 
great achievement in the field of philosophy for all times to come. Yet it is 
also true that similar esteemed jobs have been done by thinkers of different 
ages. We cannot believe a certain theory to be true just because it was most 
imaginative, nicely treated, beautifully presented or that it came from one of 
out own clan. We as Muslims would only believe that truth lies in whatever 
has been revealed to us by God Almighty and explained and presented by the 
Holy Prophet (peace be upon him) or whatever can achieve testimony of 


these two sources. 

We believe that in his "Mugqaddimah" Ibn Khaldun has not truly 
characterized the meanings of "ates" group feeling, whereas the Holy 
Quran has distinctly spoken about it. The Quran says that the prime most 
hurdle in the path of those who have been presented the "Call" (6 4¢3) to 
prostrate to the One Almighty and believe in the authority of the Prophet 
(peace be upon him), is 4JYodl tela group feeling based upon untrue 


and unhealthy norms. Thus the very idea of group feeling has been stated to 
have more that one connotation. A group feeling which leads to the right 


path is the only desired one. This type of group feeling can also be named 


as(A«>) (Hamiyyah) a term that connotes much higher values. 


The group feeling Ibn Khaldun has spoken of, is based "on lineage or 
place and culminates in the establishment of royal authority". Now we as 


Muslims know that those group feelings which generate the ideas of ell 


is_2 (worship of kinship) are the abominable one. Again, a group feeling 
that persuades a man to stick to the culture and ideology of his own tribe or 
sect (be it right or wrong) is the greatest hinderance in the evolution of moral 
values. No change in the ideology of a people can take place if they are not 
willing to change their cultural pattern. 


Thus it is evident that t{.es "Asabiyyah" should have been dealt with 


by Ibn Khaldun, just as it has been treated by the Quran. By ignoring the real 
significance of Quranic concept Ibn Khaldun made certain other 
misjudgements as well He talks of religion as a dynamic force that makes the 
group powerful. In fact Ibn Khaldun should have talked of Ideology and not 
Religion. He should have talked of Faith as the basic dynamic force Yet 
another and the basic fact that Ibn Khaldun ignores in the character of 
religion to nullify all the prevelant groups and evolve a unique group of its 


own. 


Ibn Khaldun talks of "enthusiasm" as "when the enthusiasm dies" but 
he cannot pin point the root cause of its death. It is not, so to say "reliance 
on others, urbanization, getting accustomed to easy and luxurious life, 
gaining control over substantial amounts of wealth" etc as enumerated by 
Ibn Khaldun. It is none of these, yet it is all of them at the same time. In fact 
it is the idea of supreme value that matters. It is the goal that counts. If you 
have before you a goal which you achieve, you will definitely feel pleased 
after achieving it. This can be observed in so far as worldly affairs are 
concerned. But if the goal is a higher one, one that is constantly going under 
the process of an evolution, you will never be able to get it not to talk of 


getting the pleasure of satisfaction. You will illuminate your abilities, broaden 
yout horizons and zealously make the best use of your qualities to get nearer 


to your goal, thereby never leaving your enthusiasm to weaken; never of 


course permitting it to die.’* 
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I leave the spark for a star and from the star I pass on to the sun. I have 
no destination before me to stay at for if I stay, I die. 


It is here that we see the most tragic scene of our past and we come to 


know how ije& tres has ruined us. How the group feeling caused 


damage to the glorious state of Islam and how the luxuries of life weakened 
the structure of values actually within a very short span of time, the goals 
were changed. Materialism took charge from spiritulism. Worldly concerns 
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overruled higher values and the result is evident. In the words of Ibn 
Khaldun: 


"Excessive sedentry culture and the consequent luxury brings about 
corruption, decay and finally destruction. This is the lesson of History". 


The rise of the first Islamic regime was not based upon tues 


iJjslk.Tset. It was based on Religion, an ideology nay on a faith and faith 


alone. The norm prescribed by Ibn Khaldun "Nobility and prestige are the 
results of personal qualities" did nothing to do with our 'faith’. The decay 
started when a tribe who had a very strong group feeling, accepted Islam as 
its religion at a time when there was no alternative left. Chieftain of this tribe 


could not get sufficient training from the great source of inspiration,) hes 
341 (peace be upon him). When their real and the most abominable tec 


iJjslk unveiled itself, not long after the death of the Holy Prophet (peace be 


upon him), the great catastrophy started taking place. Now there was no 
more faith, no more ideology-Whatever was left was the ancient 
paraphernalia of tyranny, injustice and pleasure seeking. 


The rival groups became a prey to another. This was the outcome of 
such a group feeling, i.e. superiority of the clan and kinship. They forgot 
what the Prophet (peace be upon him) had stressed upon while educating his 
beloved daughter. They forgot what the Prophet (peace he upon him) had 


announced at the time of ¢ Jo 5)! 4 the last pilgrimage 4b] a6 aXe ST sl 
oss (verily most respected amongst you is he who is the most God 


fearing). By adopting royal sur-names and royal trappings, Abbasids could 
not strengthen their dynasty. They weakened their faith and became extinct. 


We have got to believe in one of the two things: either we say that tex 


du! does not and did not need any other feeling for its growth - or - we 


say that the emergence of an Islamic state was the outcome of a group 
feeling of Arabs "the tough and courageous Bedouin group" that joined 
hands in realizing the goal of "Royal Authority". 


But how can we choose the second alternative? would not the edifice of 
Islam tumble down as we dynamite its foundations? Ibn Khaldun just ignores 
that the emergence of Islamic civilization took place under the flag of faith. It 
was based upon annihilation of all types of group feelings. Had this not been 
the fact, that the strong feelings of kinship and lineage could not be 
demolished. Only once the Arabs had done so and the result was that new 
vistas opened upon them and in the real sense of the phrase. They took a 


great leap and turned into »% on gee (The conscience of being). 


In general we can say that the standards laid down by Ibn Khaldun in 
his Mugaddimah" are true as far as the pagan world is concerned. But things 
have occured otherwise too. For Muslims it has been mainly due to the 
dynamism of Islamic faith. Ibn Khaldun holds that the expansion and power 
of a dynasty corresponds to the numerical strength of those who obtained 
superiority in the beginning. Nevertheless with Muslims it was not (and it 


should not be) a matter of gaining superiority over others. Islam holds 43! 


3441 ¢ gs gel (verily the believers of faith are brothers to each others). All of 


them are equal. They have equal rights and duties, hence are to be treated 


equally. 
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You are the secret of being. Disclose yourself to your eyes. 

Know the secrets of your self and become a spokesman of God. 

O'thee fowl of Haram! Dispose off from your feathers the filthy. 

(group feelings) of colour & lineage, before taking your flight. 

The Holy Prophet (peace be upon him) treated all his followers equally. 


Bilal-e-Habshi axe aul ise) Was one of the most beloved. Salman-e-Farasi 


‘ 
acs alll ise) was one of the most honoured. Thus the number of those who 


obtained superiority in the beginning did not matter. Those who were few, 


expanded into many without gaining superiority over each other. So much so 


that at the time of aXs en Fath-e-Makkah, no material lust was at work. The 


renowned saying of the Holy Prophet (peace be upon him) goes o3Q | 5.8 5! 
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slab)! (Go — for all of you are free!); the superiority gained was only the 


moral and spiritual one. Blood shedding was not the purpose, show of 
ruthless force was not the aim. 


But alas ! in the course of time the real sense of faith disappeared. Once 
again the tribes of Arab started playing their satanic game of al-asabtyya. 
Their group feelings reappeared and they started thinking of gaining 
superiority over other groups. So much so that for the expansion of their 
regimes, they even refrained from converting the pagans into Muslims— 


fearing that, the amount of ©2)4 Jizya would decrease. And perhaps there 
lurked also a feeling that without non-Muslim subjects, the heady pleasure of 
superiority might vanish. 


We are very proud of Mughal dynasty and we own it as if it were a direct 
descendent of our magnificent early caliphate. Could not we see that not 
even an iota of effort was made by the emperor for the spread of Islamic 
faith ? They did not increase the number of Muslims. They could not read 
the writings on the wall. The non-believers in Indian sub-continent were 
several times more than the believers. Neither Moghals nor their 
predecessors, the Lodhies, ever tried to take any lesson from the destructions 
of the Muslim Society in Spain. 


Another principle laid down by Ibn Khaldun connotes that it is easy to 
establish a dynasty in lands which are free from group feelings. Islam has 
proved to be the greatest exception to this rule. When we speak of the 
primitive Arab, the first and fore most thing that comes to our mind is "their 
tribes" and their tribal scuffles". But Islam spread inspite of most difficult 
conditions. This could happen only because in Islam group feelings were 
condemned most vehemently. No Superiority for the 'Arabi' over the 'Ajami' 
and vice-versa except on account of purity and virtue. No "Qureshi" could 
be treated as more important than a 'Habashi' only for being a Qureshi. The 
poor and the needy and also the disabled were shown respect. The Quranic 


Sarah ae YI rcla ol ge 3 LAX stands as a minaret of light in the 


bewildering darkness of racial group feelings. 
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"(The Prophet) frowned and turned away. Because there came to him 
the behind man (interrupting). But what could tell thee — But that 


perchance be might grow (in spiritual understanding)? Or that he might 
receive—Admonition and the teaching might profit him". 


Tribal and personal pride was turned into the honour of the Muslim 
Ummah. 


We can, therefore, rightly hold that Islamic Philosophy of History is not 
simply to derive some conclusions out of the lives of those tribes and clans 
who could not rise to the sublime heights of morals. Islam on the other 
hand, demands a radical change and on account of this the very first principle 
of the history in common stands defeated. A new magnificent edifice has 
been constructed by Islam on the ruins of group feelings. 


After giving a brief account of the -early caliphate in Islam 


(o4il_) “814) Ibn Khaldun goes forward to say: 


"Soon the desert attitude of the Arabs and their simple living 
approached its end. Royal Authority — which is the necessary consequence 
of group feeling showed itself and with it came its struggle for superiority 
and thus the use of force." 


Thus it seems that according to Ibn Khaldun, Faith did not carry 
substantial weight in the advancement of Islam. It is strange that Ibn 
Khaldun, knowing the real meaning and significance of Caliphate mul Sols 
(becoming representative of God/the vicegerent of God) makes a false 
statement that "Islam does not censure royal authority as such". We have 


already pointed out earlier that a change in the cultural pattern of a people 
entails a change in their ideology. Islam therefore, creating its own standards 
in respect of all aspects of life suggested (and of course it was beautifully 
examplified) its own form of Government. This form of government had got 
nothing to do with the group feeling of jahiliyya. The so-called caliphs 
(except for Khilafat-e-Rashida o44|) G84 closed their ears to the God 
Almighty's call: (ode Lally cy sear rglalall aXsdl (Are they after the jahiliyya 


order! 


Muslims emperors one after the other, went on switching over to 
Jahiliyya in almost all modes of their lives. It was not a gradual change as 
stated by Ibn Khaldun. Rather it was an abrupt change and we hold this 
view-point because of the following: 


(a) Islam has put forth clear-cut ideas and the believers are required to 
show a clear and distinct attitude towards the good and evil Not to mention a 
form of Government; Islam condemns even assuming the looks of non- 
Muslims. 


(b) Islam has vehemently condemned the act of killing people without 
moral justification.(ebwe S38) Qatl-e-Muslim is one of those sins for which 
there is no chance of forgiveness, Yet we can see that the so-called caliphs 
did not hesitate in killing of their Muslim brothers just to ensure the stability 
of their royal authority. 


(c) After the death of the fourth Caliph, tyranny, brutality. injustice, lust 
for worldly wealth, pleasure seeking and what not prevailed in the entire 
Muslim World. Even the change brought about by the Omer-e-Sani Le. 


Omer Ibn Abdul Aziz wc ail «4 could not live long. 


A common Muslim has always had a strong love and devotion for the 


Sufis +4452 Reason being that the early ones of them could not persuade 


themselves to accept the drastic changes in the life pattern of the ruling class. 


They had their own genuine reasons in not accepting the royal dynasties and 
not becoming a tool in the hands of emperors. 


Now if Islam has reached us nearer to truth in letter and spirit, it is 
through the Sufis and not through the so-called caliphs One must confess 
that "Royal Authority has no relation with the spirit of Islam. Any group 
feeling that kills the spirit of faith within us, is not acceptable to we Muslims. 


While presenting the principles of Sociology, Ibn Khaldun does not 
speak much about higher values. He talks of "what ever is" and not of what 
should be". Although being a Muslim him-self, Ibn Khaldun does not 
explain the Islamic principles of Sociology and History. 


Ibn Khaldun's history is that of the "creatures of history" and not of the 
"makers of history". He says that all what took place during the early days of 
Islam, was nothing less than a "miracle". But he forgets that if were men and 
not angels who turned the tides of history. 


The early Muslims Gsls¥! Gs&lull were the makers of history, They did 
not accept uncritical the age-old fashions and patterns. These magnificient 
people rejected all types of "group feelings" and on the strength of their 
faith, they made possible the realization of supreme values. For them their 
own values were only Utopia". They accepted the challenge of time and 


chime} Ae) b 33 They marched forward to attain their own 


"Destiny" 3485 A change in the value structure was then the pressing need of 


mankind. 


We conclude by quoting Karl R. popper (Ihe open Society and its 
Enemies) 


"There can be no history of the past as it actually did happen; there can 
only be historical interpretations and none of them final ; and every 
generation has a right to frame its own". 


Nevertheless while making historical interpretations, we must not forget 
the basic principles of Islam. The past as it actually transpired during the life 
of the Holy Prophet (peace be upon him) and the Khulafa-e-Rashedin is elald 

O24) in fact contradictory to the past as it appeared otherwise. We must 
not therefore. try to apply the commonly, sought interpretation to Islam. 
Hence a paganish philosophy of history has got nothing to do with our faith. 
The basic principle for the formulation of an Islamic Society nals Xe! is not 
the group feeling of Jahiliyya. The principle laid down in the Holy Quran is 
beautifully summed up in the following 'Surah' AI-Asr: 


oe aod gs! Ri. easly 
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"By (the token of) Time (through the Ages) Verily Man is in loss, Except 
such as have Faith and do righteoues deeds, and (join together) in the mutual 


teaching of truth and of patience and constancy." 


Time is always in favour of those who unite themselves (to make an 
Ummah) on the basis of Truth. Patience and Constancy. This is the basic 
principle of Islam. A complete philosophy of history (interpretation, course 
of action and prophecy—past, present and future) has been summed up in 


this single unique paragraph. 


IQBAL ON MAN'S METAPHORICAL 
DEATH 


Muhammad Munawwat 


One of the most renowned poets of Egypt late Ahmad Shauqi (35+ +!) 
had said: 
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"Human beings are of two kinds, those who are dead in life, and others 
who are alive in their graves." 


By metaphorical death, here, is meant the first kind of death. Dead, 
metaphorically, are persons who exist but are not counted among the living. 
They are rather counted out. They are "breathing-dead" bodies on foot, sorry 
creatures, rejected by their graves and always in search of graves. They do not 
walk on God's earth ; they only drag their corpses. Their breathing is only a 
process of evaporation. If someone insists on calling them alive, then they 
are so only figuratively. They are far removed away from the reality of life. 
Their souls are as good as dead wood. Their perception is petrified. No aim, 
no determination. For them nothing is good, nothing bad. They cannot 


discriminate good from evil. Their vision is sightless. They are for ever astray 
and know not. How can such persons be called human beings ? They are not 
unlike the dancers depicted in Oscar wilder’ poem "The Harlot's House". 


"Sometimes a clock-work puppet pressed. 
A phantom lover to his breast. 
Sometimes they seemed to try to sing. 
Then turning to my love I said, 
"The dead are dancing with the dead, 
The dust is whirling with the dust". 


Such persons whose actions are not of their determined choice have 
aptly and justly been called puppets by Oscar Wilde. They hug each other but 
they do so as robots. They do not qualify even for Hawthorne's description, 
"Sensuous sympathy of dust for dust". They seem to be human beings but 
are infact, nothing more than solidified dust. 


A society is alive if the individuals belonging to that society are 
exceptionally animated and have definite goals to win and ideals to achieve. 
But a society clogged with puppets, shadows and phantoms, is a dying 
society, if not already dead. Whirling phenomena of dust, breathing 
existences with no soulful activity, put together do not make a living and 
energetic community. A multitude of zeroes put together, do not come to 


mote than zero. 


To live means living in a responsible manner, to be account-able for 
deeds done. Puppets move but their movements are not actions. A senseless 
deed is not a role. Only a conscious act of one's own choice is a responsible 
performance. And how rarely do persons perform acts of their own. To be 


responsible entails self-knowledge. Without self-knowledge, a person cannot 
attain cognisance of his station in the process of creation and as such cannot 
realise himself fully. Without self-knowledge there can be no notion of duties 
and rights. Self-knowledge is, in other words, the perception of man's 
ultimate function and final stage of his achievement. But to grow from a 
homo sapien to a man is a long and arduous journey. He is born as a lump of 
matter. Innumerable material elements build his physique. But in his material 
frame or form is deposited a soul-particle as well. 


That soul-particle grows into what is called man's spiritual aspect. Man 
hungers for good and other sensual materials. That is his material aspect. 
Then comes a stage when a faculty of discrimination begins to operate and 
the question of what, how much, through which means, raises its head. It 
means a person begins to distinguish what is good, just and suitable to aspire 
for and what is evil, unjust and hence not suitable to aspire for. This 
discriminating faculty when it comes to operate in a person's conscious 


behaviour entitles him to be called the captain of his fate and the master of 
his soul. 


Man's material aspect is always after dragging him down to dust by 
conquering- the spiritual. The spiritual aspect, on the contrary, is always after 
subjugating the material and soaring to higher spheres. This tussle goes on. 
When there is spiritual dominance, there is life because values are upheld. 
Where there is material in command, there is death because values ate not 
operative. Says Allama Iqbal. 
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"A spirit which accepts clay as an associate, begins to take pleasure in 
sleep, without delay. 


It wakes up whenever it creates "self." But when 'self" becomes a slave 
to the body, the spirit dies out." 


As is clear, it is not actual death. It is rather death in life or say death 
operative in life — death dominating life. God Almighty defining the Quran 
declares: 
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"This is no less than a Message and a Quran, making 'things clear that it 
may give admonition to any one who is alive and the charge may be proved 
against those who reject". 


Explaining the world "alive" Abdullah Yusuf Ali states: 


"Alive, both in English and Arabic, means not only ‘having’ physical life 
but having all the active qualities which we associate with life. In religious 
language, those who are not responsive to the realities of the spiritual world 
are not better than those who are dead. The Message of God penetrates the 


hearts of those who are alive in the spiritual sense"! 


12 Armaghan-i-Hijaz, p. 98. 
193 Al-Quran, 36: 69, 70. 
194 The Holy Quran, Sh. M, Ashraf, Lahore, (1936), pp. 1185, 1186. 


Those who are spiritually alive are impressed by the Quran and hence 
take to the right path. Those who are not alive in the Quranic sense do not 
pay heed to what the Book of God enjoins. They remain astray and take 
pride in it. But the Quran admonishes and also warns in clear words and thus 
stands as a proof against those who are rebellious willfully. They, on the Day 
of Judgement, will not be able to say that they had not received guidance or 
that they were not warned. 


Similarly the Quran while addressing the Prophet explains: 
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"Those that are living and those that are dead are not alike. God can 
make any that He will, to hear. But you cannot make hear those who are 
buried in graves." 


Here it has been made clear that persons who are spiritually dead cannot 
be expected to accept guidance. In this regard they are like those buried in 
graves. Thus it is obvious that the Prophet of God had only to inform, teach, 
direct, admonish and warn. He was not to compel them to comply with his 
directions or act according to what he imparted to them. Those who were 
not alive were to be left alone. Those who were spiritually alive would listen. 
An Arab poet says in a similar vein, addressing, perhaps, himself: 
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5 Al-Quran, 35: 22. 


"Had you addressed someone alive, you would have been lighted to. But 
he whom you addtess, is lifeless." 


The Quran explaining the inner condition of unbelievers sets forth: 
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"They have hearts wherewith they do not understand. They have eyes 
wherewith they do not see. They have ears wherewith they do not hear. They 
are like cattle. Nay, they are more astray than cattle." It is they who heed 
not." 

Such persons who eat, drink, and loiter hither and thither, are merely 
like animals. As human beings they are lifeless. They do not perceive though 
they look. They do not listen though they hear. They do not understand 
though they observe. Alive they are, but as animals even worse than animals. 
They are left alone. God has nothing to do with them. Says Iqbal. 
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196 Al-Quran, 7: 179. 
197 Bal-i-Jibreel, p. 90/382. 





"Your body has no soul. No wonder if your sighs are not answered The 
Creator is diseusted with a souless frame. God is all life and He is God of 


those who are alive." 


Allama Iqbal has repeated the same theme in the following verse ; 
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"The living God is in search of a living soul. A dead prey does not 
deserve an eagle's assault." 


It is obvious that a society is not something suspended in the air. It is a 
concrete collection of wide awake and soulful individuals. It merits being 
called a living society if harmony between the spiritual and material, physical 
and mental and above all... . the individual and collective aspirations is 
maintained. No doubt different individuals possess different qualities. 
Standards are also different. All cannot be equal in every respect. Yet it is 
incumbent upon every individual that whatever one attains is aimed at the 
collective good of the society or the nation to which he or she belongs. No 
individual should, on account of his higher faculties of attainment pounce 
upon and appropriate the rights and fortunes of others. If some person or a 
group of persons does so it is done to the detriment of the society or the 
nation. This creates imbalance which in sociological terms is a kind of 
disease. Hence Iqbal's message to every person is to always keep in mind that 


o 


198 Thid., p. 38/330. 
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"The destiny of nations is vested with the individuals. Similarly every 
person belonging to the Muslim Ummab is its destiny's star." 


Every star should be an ascending star of collective well-being. Charles 
W. Morris explains: 


"The individual must know what he is about ; he himself and not merely 
those who respond to him, must be able to interpret the meaning of his own 
gesture. Behaviouristically, this is to say that the biological individual must be 
able to call out in himself the response his gesture calls out in the other and 
then utilize this response of the other for the control of his further conduct. 
Such gestures are significant symbols. Through their use the individual is 
taking the role of the other in the regulation of his own conduct. Man is 
essentially a role-taking animal. The calling out of the same response in both 
the self and the other, gives the common content necessary for community 
of meaning."*”’ 

Man is not only a social animal, it is in the opinion of Charles Morris a 
role-taking animal. When this role-taking process slackens or comes to a stop 
it indicates bad omen. Gestures are then not exchanged. Individuals become 
egotists. They eat one another. The society is consumed by the mutual 
egotistic exchange of individuals wrath. A lustful over, ambitious person or a 


199 Armaghan-i-Hijaz, 15/657. 
200 George, H. Mead: Mind, Self and Society: University Press, Shicago, (1959), p. 
(Introduction xxi) 


group of persons is like dead limbs of a body They are as dangerous as the 
lazy and idle hippies or their coteric of cocain high persons. Individual 
physical health rests on the harmony amongst all constituting elements. Loss 
of harmony is illness. If not cured properly and in time it results in death. 
Similarly societies where balance is lost, cannot last. This is leprosy of 
covetousness. This is anarchy of emotions. This is paralysis of foresight This 
is no self which is strengthened. This is short sightedness that finds an 
opportunity for free play rather a free for all To shrink towards self-seeking 
gradually leads to death. Allama Iqbal explains thus: 
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"To shrink within oneself is tantamount to death. Leaving the world and 
receding towards self is to accept extinction. 


These words ate beyond your ken because your soul is over-powered by 
your body. (Within you it is material aspect that rules)." 


Albert Schweitzer, in the following lines discusses almost the same 
subject te. what it is that promotes life and what it is that deminishes it ; 


201 Javid Nama, p. 120/690. 


"My life carries its own meaning in itself. This meaning lies in my living 
out the highest idea which shows itself in my will-to live, the idea of 
reverence for life. With that for a starting point —I give value to my own life 
and to all the will-to-live which surrounds me. I preserve in activity, and I 
produce values. Ethics grow out of the same root as world and life 
affirmation for ethics, too, are nothing but reverence,for life. That is what 
gives me the fundamental principle of morality, namely that good consists in 
maintaining, promoting, and enhancing life, and that destroying, injuring, and 
limiting life are evil."”” 


Egotists and self-seekers look as if they were alive though in actual fact 
they are worthless and as dead as a dodo. All sorts of advice fall flat on them. 
Even if they join colleges and universities and obtain enviable certificates and 
Degrees, testifying to their acumen and scholarship, in this field of 
knowledge or that, yet if they are lust-ridden, they cannot be counted 
amongst the living ones. To be a scholar is one thing. To be human is 
something else. Scholarship is not a surety of a scholar's integrity, sincerity, 
truthfulness, good neighbourliness, kindness and magnanimity. A person may 
possess a character in inverse pro-portion to the height of his educational 
qualifications. Purity of heart cannot be had through instructional institutions 
where knowledge is imparted but morals are neither taught nor-practised. 
And according to those who have been leading moral lives, it is only through 
purity of heart that moral teaching leaves lasting impact. Without the deligent 
receptivity of a pure heart all pieces of advice and ethical demonstrations run 
out leaving almost no effect as if all teachings in that regard, were like water 
pouted on duck's back. Ab-dal-Qahir. (oWdlac)TAT.a) b. Abdullah al- 
Suhrawardi explains the above subject in examples as follows: 


"A grain-sower went with grain. He picked up a handful of it. Some of 
the seeds fell on the path. In no time birds descended and picked them up. 


202 Civilization and Ethics, Unwin Books London, (1961). p. 11. 


Some of the grains fell on a slab of stone covered with a thin layer of earth 
and a bit wet on account of dew drops. The grain sprouted and grew a little. 
Then the roots touched the stone. They could not penetrate it hence dried 
up. Some grains of seed fell on a good earth where there was a thorny 
growth. When seeds sprouted and the seedslings gained some height, they 
were strangulated by the thorny growth. Thus they became useless and got 
intermingled with thorns. And some of the seeds fell on a good earth which 
was neither a path, nor a layer on a stone, nor replete with thorny growth. 
Here the seeds grew into what they should"”” 


Abd-al-Qahir, proceeding further elucidated these examples and told the 
readers that the heart which is like a path cannot retain good lesson. The 
devil descends and takes it away in no time. The listner forgetting all of it. 
When the other who listens but has been likened with a slab of stone, is a 
person who listens deligently but his heart has absolutely no intention to act 
accordingly. Therefore, the lesson does not take root in his heart and 
vanishes. He likened the grain that fell on a good earth but with thorny 
growth, to a person who listens and intends to act accordingly, but his lusty 
ambitions prevent him from translating his good intentions into actions, 
therefore, he turns away from the desire to do good. His desire becomes 
unaffective like the seedling strangulated by the thorns. Abd-al-Qahir likens 
the seed falling on good- earth without thorns, to the listener who 
understands and acts according to the advice he listens to and keeps aloof 
from lusts. He likes and keeps to the right path—Such a person is a Sufi. 
Sufis, define Sufism, as purity of heart and shunning all sorts of pollution. In 
short all these examples are degrees of being alive—to what extent and how 
much. 


People are alive in proportion to good deeds done by them and they are 
dead according to the quantum of their misdeeds. And those who do 
nothing, neither good nor evil, are worst among the dead in the particular 


203 Awarif-al-Ma'arif, Dar-al-Kitab-al-Arabi, Beirut, (1966), p, 22. 


sense, operative in this article. There are people who cannot discriminate 
between good and evil. There are others who can, but still do evil, and 
cannot overcome evil temptations. Socrates is often quoted as saying that 
people do not know evil otherwise they would not have indulged in it. Our 
observation and experience proves quite the contrary. To know and to 
understand evil is something else but to over-come the unbridled desire to do 
evil is quite a different matter. People know the dangers of over-smoking. 
They know the dangers of cocaine and marijuana. Everybody understands to 
what gambling leads. Every addict to strong drinks knows what the addiction 
results in. All such helpless people are slaves to their material selves. They 
cannot exert their will. They cannot implement their determinations. Such 
persons are not alive in reality. They say, if not all of them, millions, of them 
certainly, that it was their luck. They were made to remain earth-rooted. 
Palmists had told them like that. Astrology had indicated that they could not 
rise above a certain level of will power. But Iqbal declares: 
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"You should write your destiny with your own pen. God's pen has left 
yout brow blank." 


"This azure atmosphere which we call sky is in reality nothing provided 
we muster courage to fly." 


At an other place Allama Iqbal again lays stress on the same point: 


204 Darb-i-Kalim, p. 1761638. 
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"Your age (Time) must have your impact You are ignorant of the 
fact that it is not under the influence of stars" 


"I have seen such madness as well (determination that looked like 
madness) which has sewn what the destiny had torn up." 


Apparently things do look impossible. There are hurdles which peole 
find unsurmoutable. Yet there are individuals deter-mined, unswerving and 
sute who take upon theselves to prove they can defy any opposition to their 
will And History stands witness to the fact that such intents as were termed a 
definite mark of madness, turned the impossible into possible. Perhaps it was 
G B. Shaw who stated that all progress of the world was due the 
unreasonable persons. When self-confident persons resolve todo something 
then cowardly calculations of reason do not stand in their way. Life is will. 
Where there is no will there is death. 


And there are persons and groups who become mentally lethargic. They 
do what others especially the well-to-do, usually do. They do not apply their 
mind whether what they do or desire to do is correct or plausible in itself. 
And the majority of people are blind followers of others, individuals as well 
as socities, Sometimes people do something and the reason for their doing so 
is that many others were doing the same. Care should always be taken in 
copying others. Sometimes, the great majority of the members of a society 


205 Aarb-i-Kalim, p. 113/576. 


may choose a wrong path and thus bring about destruction. Mirza Ghalib, 
one of the most celebrated poets of Urdu and Persian, very rightly had said: 
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"As following others can result in putting ourselves to a wrong path- 
hence we are not going to choose the path for us only because the whole 
caravan had taken to it (the whole caravan could go wrong)," 


Allama Iqbal States: 
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"If to copy others, (without critical analysis) were a good habit and 
profitable mode of life then the Prophet (SA.S) would have gone the way his 
forebears had gone." 


Therefore, according to Islam the leaders, dignitaries and celebrities in 
all walks of life are advised to act with utmost responsibility. People follow 
the big ones whether they be big as academicians as religious scholars, 
politicians or rulers. If they adopt an evil mode of life and uppish manners; 
they misguide thousands, rather millions of people belonging to the lower 
strata who take pride in looking and behaving like those who are at the 
higher pedestal. All those who are looked upto for standards should set 
beautiful standard. They should uphold positive and life-enhancing values. If 


206 Payam-i-Mashrigq, p. 222/392. 


they set bad examples they will have to account for those who followed them 


out of awe or respect. 


Anyway to follow others blindly is a sort of mental slavishness. A person 
who has a self i.e. confidence in himself, acts responsibly. He follows where 
he should. He goes his own way where he should. He does not go against 
others on account of sheer malice or conceit, even if others do the right. A 
conceited person is also a slave---a slave to his own animal self. In short, it is 
not easy to act independently in the real sense of the word. The majority of 
the individuals and groups act as slaves. And hence they are not fully alive. 


In the field of literature too it is observed that a person who becomes a 
"celebrity" assums the status of a reference. His ideas, words, terms and 
sentences ate quoted uncritically. If he gains much in fame, then his pet 
sentences and phrases become quotes. To follow him and to quote him 
becomes rather a literary fashion. Gradually, there emerges a circle of like 
minded people who give airs to themselves for belonging to each other, the 
integrating element being the reverence for that particular "celebrity", For 
some years they treat themselves as high-brows and those who lack 
confidence crouch before them. But Allama Iqbal would like to ask them 
whether they were sure that they had not fallen in the traps of something 
flashy and flaunting. This is why he admonishes ; 
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207 Bal-i-Jibreel, p, 761368. 


"Foreswear, following the nightingale and the peacock. The nightingale 
is nothing more than voice and the peacock is nothing more than colour." 


The "literary high-brows" and "bullies" are selling their aphorisms, 
symbols and pet idioms. There is nothing in them. It is all flashy, beautiful 
crust and no kernel. An Arab poet, addressing a friend of his, who was 
following a group of cultural high-brows rightly castigated this kind of 
complex 
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"O Aba Ja'fer b. saeed, you show off a religion which is not your real 
creed. 


You are not an atheist but you crave for renown as a liberal person." 


Such slavish attitude diminishes self. One should be independent and 
not slavishly "liberal". One should look at things with one's own eyes and 
should obtain lesson, pleasure and vision of his own. Lacking independent 
vision is a matk of diminished self-confidence and denotes diminished life. 


Socieities and nations who become politically -enslaved and subjugated 
by other societies and nations present the worst kind of death in life. They 
are the most wretched form of breathing dead bodies. Politically enslaved 
people lose all confidence in themselves. They look with utmost reverence 
upon whatever belongs to their masters, howsoever, inferior or abominable, 


in actual fact, that might be. They look down upon whatever is their own 
howsoever valuable and worth-while that might be. The potentialities of the 
enslaved societies remain unrealized 
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"In slavery, a believer in one God, adopts the manners of idol 
worshippers. In slavery, a bolivers' potentialities remain dormant" "His taste 
dies out hence he takes poison for honey. He is a corpse without death 
carrying his dead body on his shoulders." 


"He has gambled away the respect for life and has reconciled filling his 
belly with trash like donkeys." 


According to Allama Iqbal slavery, of all deaths is the worst death. 
Slaves are the most miserable breathing dead bodies ; 


208 Zabur-i-Ajam, p. 180/572. 
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"There is much brutal kind of death. Name of that death is slavery. 
Would that the slave could understand the trickery and artifice of the 


masters." 


Allam Iqbal doubts the capacity of a slave to experience resurrection ; 
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"Israfil's trumpet cannot resurrect those whose body remained soul-less 


even when they were alive". 


209 Armathan-i-Hijaz, (Urdu), p. 35/677. 
210 Thid., p. 20/662. 


"All who possess life have to go to the lap of the grave but it is only the 
free and emancipated who will regain life after experiencing death". 


And, then there is a dialogue between the dead body of a slave and the 
grave. Several times Allama Iqbal has used the technique of making others 
express his opinions. It has a dramatic tinge and is meant to add strength to 
his exposition. He succeeds, invariably ; 
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"Grave (addressing the corpse it contained) 0 you gloomy impact of 
opression— were you a slave person in the world? I could not under-stand 
why my frame had kept burning Your corpse has turned the darkness that 
surrounds me, still darker. On account of your corpse earth has suffered 
utter disgrace." 


"I shun the grave of a slave vehemently. I declare it a hundred time to 
you 0 Israfil! O the Creator of the universe! and 0 the Sacred spirit!". 


211 Armaghan-i-Hijaz, pp. 20, 21/662, 663. 


In the same vein Allama Iqbal alludes to the youngmen who were being 
educated in the institutions where instruction was imparted and subjects were 
taught with a view to kill the spirit of the students so that they would begin 
to think as their Masters thought and start looking at things as their masters 
did. They would even adopt the morals, tongue and the costume of those 
who ruled them. They do uncritically just to copy their rulers. Emerson was 
tight whom he said ; "Slavery is an institution for converting men into 
monkes." And they did so without being conscious of the loss they incurred. 
They got transformed in such a tricky way that instead of feeling ashamed of 
their trans-formation they took pride in looking like their western chiefs. 
Allama says and the rub of these words cannot be fully tasted by us now as 
we are no longer slaves. Yet the reflection of an injured sense or self respect 


experienced by an enslaved society is, vividly expressive ; 
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"This college—going young man looks alive. In fact he is a dead body 
who has borrowed breath from the West." 


The over all policy of the conquerors in respect of subjugated peoples is 
always meant to weaken the spirit of slaves so that, by and by they reconcile 
to their slavish plight, rather they start looking with pride at things which are 


212 Darb-i-Kalim, p. 171/633. 


in fact the token of their enslavement. This is how Allama Iqbal shows his 


utter disgust with the educational policies of the colonialists: 
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You are looking at how the plunderer has destroyed the whole caravan. 
Then why should you ask me of the way in which he did so. Do not feel 
yourself immune from the effects of the knowledge you are obtaining. With 
this kind of knowledge the spirit of a whole nation can be killed.” 


There are poisonous foods or at least foods that do not suit the 
requirements of a physique. If no change in the menu takes place in time, the 
body dies. Similarly there are philosophies, thoughts, principles and theories 
that diminish mental and spiritual vitality and inch by inch lead to a mental 
and spiritual demise. It is the positive and invigorating bringing up which 
changes the outlook for the better and the negative and attenuating 
indoctrination which brings about a change for the worse. Through one 
mode societies gain courage and vitality and through the other they attain 
despair, langour and cowardice. 


213 Armaghan-i-Hijaz, 101/983. 


We have seen that improper food results in disease and death of the 
body. We have perceived that incongruous education kills the spirit of 
individuals and societies. Foreign rulers impose particular syllabi on the 
subject peoples to mould their outlook in a mode that would suit colonial 
interests. A slave society cannot run away from this calamity easily. This is 
why, according to Allama Iqbal slavery is the worst kind of death. 


But Allama Iqbal saw that sermons emanating from the mosques and 
monastries were also not life-giving. They were life killing. This is why 
Allama Iqbal castigated the religious leaders, with not less biting phrases than 
those used against the foreign rule. If the religious leaders and scholars begin 
to inject into the soul of their society, the feeling of despondency and an 
inclination towards relinquishing the battle-field of life to seek comfort in 
seclusion, it is clearly a bad omen and it suits the purpose of the alien 
authority. Speakers and writers who teach and propagate defeatism, are in a 
way allies of foreign masters. All such teachers, preachers, writers and 
speakers are according to Allama Iqbal, accursed persons ; 
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214 Darb-i-Kalim, p. 158/620. 


"Causes of ailments of nations are extermely subtle. Words fail us if we 
tty to state it openly. Preachers and saints of enslaved peoples discern only 
fox-philosophy in the life-style of lions. 


If Mosaic revelation be inwardly devoted to pharoah's power and 
authority, it surely is a curse for the nation (of Moses)." 


At another place Allama chastises the defeatist attitude of both the 
religious leaders who preach in mosques and saints who teach in monastries, 


in the following quatrain 


"The Europeans bagged their game from the Sanctuary of Kaaba and 
other places of worship, but the voice that was raised in the monastries 
spoke. None else (God Himself ordains all things) 


I related this story to the Mullah who prayed, 0, Lord make end (life 


hereafter) pleasant." 


Similarly Allama Iqbal addressing the Mullah says ironically: 


215 Armaghan-i-Hijaz, p. 73/955. 
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"You have delivered prolonged lectures on the book (of man's deeds) 
and the balance (of God's Justice) 


I am amazed you do not look at the Doomsday which is already upon 


us." 


The turmoil life in our society and injustice prevalent here and now, was 
not being discussed by our preachers and scholars. How the nation could 
fight its battles of day to day life, was not their concern. They only talked of 
what could happen on Doomsday when human beings would be called upon 
to account for their deeds 'performed in this world. They dwelt much more 
upon the description of God's balance and record of men's deeds than upon 
the inculcation in the minds and souls of their listeners as to how to be 
brave, how to be just, how to live a life free. of the shackles of slavery, how 
to mould the lives of their pupils and devotees according to the ego- 
strengthening principles of Islam. 


Teachers, preachers and mentors told their devotees to adopt the mode 
of seclusion which meant monasticism, inertia, langour and a reluctance to 
face realities. Such guides according to Allama Iqbal, were preachers of death 


? 


216 Zabur-i-Ajam, p. 118/510. 
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"If mosques be unstirring then the religion of a believer can be nothing 
more than a dream or death Listen ! 0, the Valley of Laulab." 
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"Your way of life and your literature smack of monasticism. This verily 


marks the decay of dying nations," 


Allama Iqbal has an idea of his own regarding abondonment. In his view 
ebondoning the world does not mean seclusion from day to day problems of 
life, it is rather abondonment of greed, lust, covetousness, unbridled and 
sinful ambitions to pose as a bully to society. For Allama Iqbal Islam is the 
only means of enabling human beings to become truly human. And this he 
cannot be unless he is the master of his own self. A man who stands 
emancipated from all wantonness and carnality, is in fact the conqueror of 
the lower world. To forsake is one thing and to free of worldly avidity is 


another says Allama Iqbai: 


217 Darb-i-Kalim, p. 34/676. 
218 Armaghan-i-Hijaz, (Urdu), p. 38/680. 
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"Height of abondonmeant lies not in forsaking the world. Height of 
abondonment lies in sujugating the terrestrial as well as the celestial." 


In Allama Iqbal's opinion, the alive and truly so, are persons who 
willingly accept the challenge of life and fight against various types of evil. 
They do not mind whether they succeed in their mission or fail. A believer 
knows that there is yet a life after death which is everlasting. Such a person 
lays down his life trying to strengthen the forces of good. A man of 
conviction never surrenders before untruth and injustice. Terefore, according 
to the Quran such a person lives on. To live, for dying on the path of 
righteousness is living genuinely. Lite is a constant toil for the preservation 
and Implementation of good. And a life sacrificed for the preservation and 
implementation of good is not cut short. It attains constancy, martyrdom 
makes life ripe for eternity. In the words of Allama Iqbal: 
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219 Dal-i-Abel, p. 42/334. 
220 sIlrmaghan-i-Hijas, p. 1141996. 


"Nevet consider a man as dead who stood the test, He does not in 


reality expire although he passes away under the sun. 


Such is the death as you should deserve, otherwise you can die in 
whatever manner you like." 


A believer strives in the path of Allah. When he succeeds he says: "Allah 
be praished". When he fails he says: 


"Allah be praised". This behaviour is the hall-mark of a believer. He 
neither feels elated nor frustrated. His conviction is that everything belongs 
to Allah, including life. From Allah to Allah. Elation and frustration indicate 
a feeling of personal gain and personal loss, whereas a believer is a trustee of 
Allah regarding whatever apparantly is his. A trustee, a real trustee, is one 
who is always ready to return what is entrusted to him to the owner. Life also 
is a trust and can be claimed back by the Master. Then why should a believer 
be afraid of death. But Allama Iqbal says: 
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"I have not been able to find out a single Muslim of whom death be 
afraid, although I have travelled far and wide in the world." 


221 Armaghan-i-Hijaz, p. 40/922. 


Life can never flourish under constant fear of death. That is not a full 
life. It is always the good practical examples which inspire hearts to do good. 
It is the example of bravery that inspires bravery. But in a society where 
inspiring examples be not available life begins to shrink. High hopes lie 
scuttled and sink into the minds, unconscious layer. Under such despondent 
circumstances a voice of hope sounds odd. Allama Iqbal had to shake his 
despairing society into becoming awake to their appalling condition. They 
wete to be made aware of the fact that they were not alive. They were dead 
and they did not know it. Says Allama Iqbal: 
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"Woe be to a nation which stands far removed from Truth (God) and 
hence has died but is not ware of her death." 


Such persons are fugitives from life. They enjoy the society of only those 
who do not talk of life. Like-minded people are a fraternity. Lovers of escape 
from the challenges of reality are also a closely-nit brotherhood. Tavern tots 
have their own circles. Hunters like hunters. Lovers are fond of lovers. 
"Birds of a feather flock together" Hazrat Sheikh Abd-al-Qadir al-Jilani 
states: 


222 Pas Chili Bayed Kard, p. 16/812. 
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"You ate spiritually dead hence you keep company of those who are 
spiritually dead. You should adopt the company of the alive, the noblemen 
and the sons of noblemen. But you are a grave hence you come to a grave 
like you. You are a corpse. you come to a corpse like you. You are a cripple 
and a cripple like you is your leader. You are blind and a blind man like you is 


your guide." 


Allama Iqbal had admonished the Muslim Ummah the enslaved people, 
for their death-like lethargy. He exhorted them to be up and doing and urged 
them to check the account of their deeds everyday to know whether they 
found them selves better than what they were the day before. 
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"If your today is a true copy of your yesterday then your body of clay 
contains no spark of life." 


Breathing-dead bodies can be reenlivened and Allama Iqbal tells us how. 
But it is a different subject and demands separate treatment. 


223 Al-Fath-ur-Rehmani, Egypt. p. 199. 
224 Payam-i-Mashrlq, p. 37/207. 





IQBAL'S IDEAL PERSON AND RUMPS 
INFLUENCE 


Riffat Hassan 


A cursory glance at any part of Iqbal's philosophy, in particular his 
conception of "Mard-e-Mo'min", would reveal Rumi's profound influence. 
Rumi was Iqbal's acknowledged 'murshid', Professor Hakim has observed, 
"If a free man like Iqbal could be called the disciple of any man, it is only of 
Rumi". Rumi is Iqbal's intellectual progenitor, and it is only with reference 
to this great mystic-poet that Iqbal admits with frank pride: 
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You too belong to the caravan of Love—that caravan of Love whose 
chief is Rumi. 


Iqbal's view of evolution has been greatly influenced by Rumi whose 
ideas on the subject were a message of hope and joy and did not bring the 


225 Hakim, K.A., "Rumi, Nietzsche and Iqbal", Iqbal as a Thinker, Lahore, 1966, p. 201. 
226 Bal-i-Jibril, p. 200. 


gloom and despair which came in the wake of Darwin's theory.’ For Rumi 


the lowest form of life is matter but matter is not dead or inett: 


Air and Earth and Fire are slaves, 


for you and I they are dead, but not for God. 
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According to Rumi, the self originated in the form of matter consisting 
of dimly—conscious monads. Rumi's theory is stated thus 
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227 The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, Lahore, 1962, pp. 121-122 
28 Rumi, J. Masnawi-e-Ma'nawi, (edited by Furuzanfar, B and Dovish, M) Tehran, 1963, 


Book I, p. 53. 
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First man appeared in the class of inorganic things Next he passed therefrom 
into that of plants 


For years he lived on as one of the plants, 


Remembering nought of his inorganic state so different, And when he passed 
from the genetive to the animal state, He had no remembrance of his state as 
a plant, 


Except the inclination he felt to the world of plants, Especially at the time of 
spring and sweet flowers ; 


Like the inclination of infants towards their mothers. Which knew not the 
case of their inclination to the breast. Again the great Creator, as you know, 


Drew men out of the animal state into the human state. Thus man passed 
from one ordet of nature to another, 


Till he became wise and knowing and strong,as he is now Of his first souls 
he has now no remembrance, 


And he will be again changed from his present soul. 


(Translation by Iqbal, The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, pp. 
121-122.) 


Iqbal's concept of the evolution of human beings expressed in lines such 
as the following is strongly reminiscent of Rumi's thought on the subject: 


229 Masnawi-e-Mo'nawi, Book IV, pp. 173-174. 
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That which is conscious in human beings sleeps a deep sleep in trees, 


flowers, animals, stones and stars. 


And 


With great effort have I made, 


rank by rank, part by part, 


inorganic into organic, organic into animal, animal into brute, brute, 


into, human. 


For Iqbal, as for Rumi, God is the ultimate source and 


230 Bang-e-Dara, p. 143. 


231 Cited in Badvi, L. "A Forgotten Composition of Iqbal", Iqbal Review, January 1965, pp. 


77-78. 


232 


ground of evolution.~” He does not regard matter as something dead 


because from the Ultimate Ego only egos proceed 
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From its ray nothing comes into being save egos, 
From its sea, nothing appears save pearls. 


(Translation by Dar B.A. Igba!'s Gulshan-e-Raz-a-Jadid and Bandagi 
Namah, Lahore 1964, p. 36. 


The Ultimate Ego is immanent in matter and makes the emergent 


emerge out of it. There are various levels of being or grades of 


. soe . . . 234 
consciousness. The raising note of egohood culminates in human beings. 


Iqbal shares Rumi's belief that evolution is the outcome of an impulse of 
life manifesting itself in innumerable forms. The vital impulse determines the 
direction of evolution as well as evolution itself. Life is that which makes 
efforts, which pushes upwards and outwards and on. All the striving is due to 
the elan vital in us, "that vital urge which makes us grow, and transforms this 


wandering plant into a theatre of unending creation"”” 


232 Khatoon, J. The Place of God, Man and Universe in the Philosophic System of Iqbal, 
Karachi 1963, p. 121. 

233 Zabur-e-'Ajam, p. 224. 

34 The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, pp. 71-72. 

35 Durant, W. The Story of Philosophy, New York, 1933, pp. 345-346. 


Like Rumi, Iqbal also looks upon evolution as something great and 


glorious, not as something signifying human sinfulness and degradation. The 


"Fall" is the beginning of self-consciousness—the stage from where persons 


of God would begin their conscious search for perfection. Greeting Adam, 


the Spirit of Earth says 
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The light of the world-illuminating sun is in your spark, 


a new wotld lives in your talents ; 
unacceptable is a paradise which is given 


your paradise lies hidden in your blood. 


O form of clay, see the reward of constant endeavour. 


One of the most notable characteristics of Rumi's thought is his ardent 


belief in the efficacy of constant endeavour.~’ Iqbal shares with Rumi this 


236 Bal-e-Jibril, p. 179. 
237 Vahid, S.A. Studies in Iqbal, Lahore, 1967, p. 102. 


special kind of mysticism—sometimes referred to as the mysticism of 
strugegle—the kind of mysticism which strengthens and fortifies, rather than 
weakens or puts to sleep, the potentialities of the Self. In his Introduction to 
The Secrets of the Self, Professor Nicholson comments, "As much as he 
(Iqbal) dislikes the type of Sufism exhibited by Hafiz, he says homage to the 
pure and profound genius of Jalaluddin though he rejects the doctrine of 
self-abandonment taught by the great Persian mystic and does not 
accompany him on his pantheistic flights". Although, as has been observed 
above, Iqbal could not follow Rumi into all the regions of mystic ecstasy, yet 
their mysticism—Rumi's and Iqbal's-have a lot in common. It was 'positive’, 
it affirmed life and upheld passionately both the dignity and divinity of 
human beings This mysticism may perhaps be best described in terms of 
Love-a concept which forms the chief link between Iqbal and Rumi. For 
both Rumi and Iqbal the ideal person is an embodiment of love, a paragon of 
"Ishq". For both of them love is assimilation and expansion. It is linked with 
the doctrine of hardness, and the sole mean of attaining "the Kingdom, the 
Power, and the glory". It is this attribute which distinguishes more than 
anything else, Iqbal's ideal person from Nietzsche's Superman and places him 
ot her in close. proximity to Rumi's "Mard-e-Haqq" 


Not only do Rumi and Iqbal regard the advent of human beings on 
earth as a happy event, they are also staunch believers in the personal 
creation of destiny and the freedom of the will. In numerous places Rumi has 
reiterated the thought of the following lines: 
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238 Nicholson, R.A., Introduction to the Secrets of the Self, Lahore, 1964, pp, xiv-xv. 
239 Masnavi-e-Ma'nawi, Book V. 


It is certain that we possess freedom of the will 


you cannot deny the manifest evidence of the inner sense. 


Through action life is made heaven or hell, 
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for this person of clay, by origin, is neither from heaven not hell. 


Both Rumi and Iqbal go beyond upholding the freedom of the will to a 


40 Bang-e-Dara, p. 307. 
241 'The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, p. 109. 


belief in "tawwakul" or trustful renunciation. 'Tawwakul" is born not out of 
an awareness of one's helplessness, but is the result of "Iman", the vital way 
of making the world our own.” "Iman", says Iqbal, "is not merely a passive 
belief in one or more propositions of a certain kind, it is a living assurance 


begotten of a rare experience". Only "strong personalities are capable of 


rising to this experience andthe ‘higher fatalism' implied in ie 


This 'higher fatalism' described thus by Tennyson: 


"Our wills are ours, we know not how, 


9244 


Our wills are ours to snake them Thine" is described variously by 


Rumi and Iqbal. The former says: 
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The word 'Determinism' causes Love to grow impatient, 
ste Oe ; 
only one who is not a lover regards 'Determinism' as a prison. 


and the latter writes: 
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242 Thid., p. 888. 

243 Thid., pp. 109-110. 

44 Tennyson, A "In Memoriam, A.H.H.", The Poetical Works, London, 1954, p. 239. 
245 Masnawl-e-Ma'nawi,.Book I. 

246 Pas Che Bayad Bard A Aqwam-a-Sharq ? p. 14. 


When he (she) loses himself (herself) in the will of God The Mo'min 
becomes God's instrument of destiny. 


Both Rumi and Iqbal believe that the Ideal Person's life in God is not 
annihilation but transformation. "The Ideal Man freely merges his own will in 
the will of God in the ultimate relation of Love" .“” It is more than likely that 
Iqbal's ideas about the deep love between human beings and a personal God 
which form one of the most profound and inspiring part of his writings, 
were clarified and strengthened through his contact with Rumi's thought. 


The resemblance between Rumi's "Mard-e-Haqq" and Iqbal's "Mard-e- 
Mo'min" is quite unmistakable. In both cases the Ideal Person is a 
combination of the contemplative, person and the person of action. Iqbal 
places more stress on action than Rumi does but this hardly constitutes a 
fundamental differenc. 


Both Rumi and Iqbal believe that the whole course of evolution is 
steered towards the creation of the Ideal Person. "He is the final cause of 
creation and, therefore, though having appeared last in point of time, he was 
really the first mover. Chronologically, the tree is the cause of the fruit but, 
teleologically, the fruit is the cause of the tree". To his Ideal Person, Rumi 


says: 
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Therefore, while in form thou art the microcosm, in reality thou art the 
macrocosm 
Externally the branch is the origin of the fruit ; 


Intrinsically the branch came into existence for the sake of the fruit. 


Had there been no hope of the fruit, would the gardener have planted 
the tree ? 

Therefore in reality the tree is born of the the fruit, though it appears to 
be produced by the tree. 

(Translation by Nicholson, R.A. Rumi, Poet and Mystic, London, 1950, 
p. 124.) 


about his 'Na'ib-e-Ilahi" Iqbal says: 
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He is the final cause of "God taught Adam the name of all things.' 
(Sura, 2: 29) 


49) Masnawi-e-Ma'nawi, Book IV, p. 27. 
250 Asrat-e-Khudi, pp. 50-51. 





He is the inmost sense of "Glory to Him that transported His servant by 
night" (Sura, 17: 1) 


(Translation by Nicholson, R.A. The Secrets of the Self, Lahore, p. 81) 


and then turning to "the Rider of Destiny" proclaims 
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Mankind ate the cornfield and thou the harvest, 
Thou art the goal of Life's caravan. 


(Translation by Nicholson, R.A. The Secrets of the Self, p. 84) 


For both Rumi and Iqbal, the concept of the Ideal Person constitutes a 
democratic ideal which does not have the aristocratic bias of Nietzsche's 
Superman. Both Rumi and Iqbal believe that the Ideal Person can work 
miracles which do not, however, "mean the annihilation of causation but 
only bringing into play causes that are not within the reach of common 
experience".”” Iqbal, we may remember, said the "the region of mystic 
experience is as real as any other region of human experience."””° 

It is not possible within the purview of these few pages to discuss in any 
depth the subject of this essay. However, an attempt has been made to 
indicatc-in broad outline-some of the most striking similarities between the 


251 Asrar-e-Khudi, pp. 50-51. 
252 "The Metaphysics of Rumi, p. 110. 
253 'The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, p, 23. 


thought of Rumi and Iqbal in so far as they have a bearing on the genesis and 
growth of the Self and the emergence of the Ideal Person. Rumi's influence 
on Iqbal has been so all-pervading that it is not possible either to describe or 
to citcumscribe it exactly. Asrar-e-Khudi—with Iqbal began his preaching of 
doctrine of incessant struggle, carries as its introduction the following lines of 
Rumi (quoted again in Javid Nama 
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Last night the Elder wandered about the city with a lantern Saying, 'I am 
weaty of demon and monster: man is my desire. The Lion of God and 
Rustam-e-Dastan, are my desire. I said, "The thing we quested after is never 
attained'.' He said, "The unattainable—that thing is my desire'.(Translation by 
Arberry, A. J. Javid Nama, London, 1966 p. 29) 


254 Asrar-e-Khudi, p. 2. 


and in conclusion one can hardly be better than to observe with one of 
Iqbal's biographers that "a more accurate and difficult description of Iqbal's 
own approach to ideals would be difficult to find".*” 


255 Singh, I, The Ardent Pilgrim, London, 1951, p. 103. 


PUNJAB IN IQBAL'S LIFE-TIME 


Riaz Hussain 


This Essay attempts to survey the social, political and economic forces 
at work in the Punjab from 1901—1938 and Iqbal's reaction to men and 
matters in the Punjab during most of his working life. 


During the period under review the population of the Punjab was 
composed of Muslims (55%), Hindus (35%), located mostly in districts East 
of the Ravi, and Sikhs (13%). The three communities lived in a state of 
perpetual conflict in almost all walks of life, religious; economic, political, 
educational and social. In the rural areas the Muslims formed 57% of the 
population. 


The Peasants' Economic Burden in Iqbal's Time 


The Muslims during their rule had treated the Hindus with complete and 
unbiased justice. In the Punjab while Muslims owned the agricultural land, 
the Sultans and Mughal Kings had allowed the Hindu money lender*”’ a 
monopoly in trade and finance. The economic position of the two 
communities was thus balanced. This balance was maintained under the Sikh 


regime. 


When the British wrested the Punjab in 1849, they materially changed 
this economic balance between the Muslim and the Hindu. The Mughal and 
Sikh Governments had kept a restraint on the power of the moneylender to 


256 The main Hindu bania (moneylending) castes were Aggarwal. Khatri and Arora. 


extort unreasonably high rate of interest from his debtors. But the British 
gave a free rein to the Hindu moneylender to extort as much interest from 
his debtors as he could. The British magistrates zealously Supported the 
moneylender in recovering his debts, even allowing him to confiscate the 
property, house, goods, tools and animals of the defaulting debtor. The 
entire weight of the British power was thus thrown behind the Hindu bania. 
The poor debtor, mainly Muslim, found himself entirely at the mercy of his 
creditor. In 1870 when Punjab was in the grip of a severe famine, the 
moneylender found his golden opportunity to expropriate the houses, lands 
and animals belonging to the Muslim masses mortgages had been rare in 
Mughal times, but under the British mortgages of land, houses and golden 
and silver ornaments appeared in every village and town of the Punjab. 


In 1875—78 the total land area under mortgage was 1,65,000 acres. 
Within ten years it trebled so that in 188488, the land area under mortgage 
to Hindu moneylenders was 3,85,000 acres. In 1868, the number of 
moneylenders in the Punjab was 53,263. Under British patronage the money 
lending class proliferated and in 1911 the number of moneylenders rose to 
1,93,890.7" 


At this stage the British grew frightened by the enormous economic 
power they had themselves put in the hands of the Hindu Moneylender. The 
British passed what was called the Land Alienation Act (1900) which was put 
into effect in 1901. The Act debarred the non-agricultural classes from 
owning land. Land could not be transferred to non-agricultural buyers. Non- 
agriculturist classes were also debarred from keeping the land in mortgage for 
mote than twenty years. 


The British reaped immense advantages from this Act. The peasant 
proprietor, looking upon the British as his deliverers, became a staunch 
supporter of British Imperialism. The Act also served the Imperial Policy of 


°57 These staggering statistics are recorded in M. Darling The Punjab Peasant, (London, 
Oxford Uinversity Press, 1947), pp. 172-73 


"Divide and Rule" by creating a sharp division between urban and tural 
interests. Henceforth all political, economic and social issues in the Punjab 
wete understood, debated and resolved in rural and urban frame of 
reference. 


And yet the Act did not eliminate the debts of the peasant proprietor. 
The irony was that the Democles' Sword of debt hung over the heads of 
even farm labourers and tenants who did not own an inch of land. About 
1.25 million of them were under a debt liability of Rs.20 crores. Another 120 
crore rupees wete owed to the moneylenders by small landowners. The total 
debt liability of landless peasants and landowners, thus added up to the 
enormous sum of Rs. 140 crores, out of which a major portion i e. Rs.80 
crores was the liability -of Muslims alone.*” 

The Big Landlords were by and large free of debt. The areas where big 
Muslim Landlords could be found were Multan, Jhang, Mianwali, 
Muzaffargarh, Sargodha, Dera Ghezi Khan and Campbellpur. The big Hindu 
Landholdings were located east of the Ravi in Rohtak, Hissar and Ambala. 


The Punjab Landowner's and the British Officer's Style of Life 


The Landowners extracted rents and several kinds of tributes including 
women from their tenants. The British Government backed the Landowners 
to the hilt in the recovery of these levies from the poor tiller of the soil. To 
satisfy the demands of the Landlord and the British Revenue Officer, the 
peasant worked to the last ounce of his energy, yet neither the landowner nor 
the British Government did anything to improve the quality of peasants’ life 
by providing schools, dispensaries, sanitation etc. It was a wholly one-sided 
relationship, where the tenant gave everything and received nothing. While 
the money flowed from the rural areas, both the landlord and the British 
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Officer enjoyed in Lahore the most comfortable style of living. The British 
Officer sent this sons and daughters to public schools in Simla, Missouri or 
England; the landowner sent his son to Aitcheson and daughter to Queen 
Mary in Lahore. Both classes maintained deluxe cars and lived in spacious 
villas. 


Developments in Education and Rise of the Middle Class 


Towards the close of the 19th century many colleges and universities 
were founded all over the subcontinent. In the Punjab the first batch of 
graduates passed out from Government College, Lahore in 1870. The 
University of the Punjab was founded in 1882. Forman Christian College was 
established in 1864. The Punjab Public Library was set up in 1888. This same 
period saw the opening of Islamia College in Lahore. Thus in the early part 
of the twentieth Century there appeared in towns a sizeable body of well- 
educated, intelligent and highly articulate middle class which was poised to 
answer the British in their own tongue in legal, constitutional and economic 
spheres. The British were bewildered. They began to confer liberally titles of 
Khan Bahadur and Nawab Sahib on Muslim landlords and Rai Batiadur and 
Rai Sahib on Hindu land-holders and set them up as countervailing force to 
the rising middle class in the cities. The British exploited the rural Punjab for 
Revenue for the civil administration and infantry for the Armed Fotces. 


Both the landlord and the British were frightened of the Urban middle 
class (of which Iqbal himself formed a part). The middle class was beginning 
to grasp the barbarity of the British-Landlord Exploitation and take steps to 
gain political strength by evolving All India social, educational and political 
organizations. 


Politics of the Punjab 


In order to insulate rural Punjab from the influence of the strident 
middle class the British resolved to keep the province backward in 
constitutional reforms. Legislative councils were set up in Bombay and 
Madras in 1861 ; in Bengal in 1863 and U P. in 18660. 


Punjab was the last in getting a council in 1897. The council was 
restricted to nine members nominated by the Governor. The Indian councils 
Act of 1892 which provided for the enlargement of councils by indirect 
elections from public and municipal boards was not implemented in the 
Punjab. 


Assam with a population of only 7 million was paired with Punjab 
(Population 20 million) in the Minto-Morley Scheme (1909), under which 
thirty member legislatures were set up in both provinces. 


The Governor of the Punjab had no executive council till 1920. The first 


Punjab legislative council under Montague-Chelmsford Reforms (1919) was 
formed in 1921. Under these 


reforms another dastardly blow was dealt to the Muslims. The Muslims 
had an over-all majority of 55% in the Punjab, but they were alloted only 
50% seats in the Legislature. This position was however further reduced by 
seven representatives from Special Constituencies and nominated members. 
The Muslims were thus virtually reduced to a minority forming only 45% of 


the counci””. 
The council was composed of: 
(a) Elected Members 
Muslims 35 
Sikhs = 15 
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Hindus and others = 21 


71 
(b) Nominated Members 
(Official and Non-official) = 23 
Total = 94 


The Minto-Morley Scheme (1909) had provided that separate 
constituencies shall be clearly demarcated for every community in the 
provinces. In 1916 the All India Muslim League and the Indian National 
Congress concluded an agreement at a joint session at Lucknow (later known 
as the "Lucknow Pact) 


A weightage scheme outlining the mode and quantum of communal 
representation in the Indian legislative councils was agreed upon by the two 
parties. Weightage meant that Muslims would forego a percentage of seats in 
their majority provinces. In return they would get more representation in 
those provinces where they were in a minority. For instance, according to the 
Lucknow Pact, Muslims would get 29% seats in Bihar where their population 
streneth was 13% ; 15% in C.P. where they were 4% and so on. In their 
majority provinces, however, the Muslims had to make a great sacrifice. 


Political vacuum on the Eve of Iqbal's Entry into the Punjab Legislative 
Council 


In the back drop of these economic, educational and constitutional 
developments, Iqbal entered the Punjab legislative council in November 
1926. He found the council dominated by big landowners, who were pet of 
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their British masters. They were naturally conservative in their Political and 
economic stand-point. In a clash between the urban middle class and rural 
landowning interests, the feudal lords were always ready to trample under- 
foot the urban interest. In this they were invariably abetted by the British. 


The landowners, shrewd though they were, lacked intellectual 
sophistication. Ironically, they looked for a leader from among the elite urban 
middle class. They were lucky to have Sir Mian Fazl-i-Husain, an astute 
political manipulator, who staunchly believed in maintaining the stranglehold 
of the British landowner Axis on the Punjab. To this end he founded the 
Unionist Party. The Party had no existence outside its Secretariat on Davis 
Road, Lahore. It was a club of Muslim, Hindu and Sikh feudal legislators 
presided over by Fazl-i-Husain. The Party never wanted, nor had any 
contacts with rural or urban masses. Parties of all India stature, the Congress 
or the Muslim League, had no effective organization is the Punjab. On the 
eve of Iqbal's entry into the council chamber, there as thus a complete 
political Vacuum in the Punjab. Iqbal's first care was, therefore, to fill this 
Vacuum. His affiliation with the Muslim League dated back to his 
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Studentship days in London”. He now resolved to turn the Muslim League 


into a party of the masses. 
A Political Dilemma 


But before he could do that, he had to face the most difficult political 
dilemma of his life. Iqbal had to decide whether to sit on the Unionist 
benches in the Assembly or form a separate party of like-minded urban 
Muslim members. With his characteristic clear-minded-ness, Iqbal found an 
answer without compromising his cherished principles. 


The unionists were committed to support the land alienation Act and 
Separate Electorates for Muslims. If Iqbal and other like-minned muslims 
had formed a Separate bloc, this would have seriously weakened the Unionist 
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Party Vis-a-vis the Congress and the Hindu Maha Sabha who were opposed 
to the land alienation act and separate electorates. Iqbal, therefore, chose the 
lesser of the two evils and decided to sit on the Unionist benches. 


Though he was now technically a member of the Unionist Party, Iqbal 
had serious ideological differences with the party leader Mian Fazl-i-Husain. 


Fazl-i-Husain's main loyalty was to rural feudal lords and the British 
rulers. Iqbal, on the other hand, wished to serve the interests of the Muslim 
masses and was vehemently opposed to the exploitation of workers and 
peasants by the landlords, banias and the British administration. He 
exasperated Fazl-i-Hussain, British civil servants and the landed aristocracy 
by his forthright views on many vital issues. 


The Doctrine of the Imperial ownership of Land 


The land policy during the Hindu and Muslim rule in India had been to 
divide the land into three categories: 


(1) Fallow and wasteland was the property of State. This was generally 
given by way of salary to servants of the Stat. 


(2) Crown Land was the property of the Royal Family. 


(3) Private Land over which the Proprietors had full rights The State 
never claimed any proprietory rights over this land. The State, however, 
levied rates of taxes on this land which varied from age to age.“ 

The British radically departed from this Land Policy on the assumption 
of Power in India. Unlike the Mughals who made India their home, the 
British viewed India as an alien conquered land. They, therefore, 
promulgated the theory that all Indian Land was the Property of the British 


Crown. 
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Iqbal was one of the first men in India and certainly the only man in the 
Punjab to publically denounce this doctrine of the British. Another iniquity 
to which Iqbal drew pointed attention was the British land revenue system. 
Since it made no distinction between a small landholder and an absentee 
land-lord, Iqbal demanded that land tax should be converted into a graduated 
income tax. Iqbal's forthright views on land policy met with indignant 
reaction from Fazl-i-Hussain and his party men. This was natural, because 
had Iqbal's demands been accepted and implemented, the feudal society of 
the Punjab would have become egalitarian. 


Having assailed the barbaous Land Policy and the interest of the feudal 
class, Iqbal now demanded curbs on the vested interests of the elite 
bureaucracy, composed mainly of the British. The British civil servants drew 
enormous salaries, and allowances which coupled with Spacious housing 
facilities, servants, furloughs, pensions and gratuities, gave them a much 
higher Standard of living than any other comparable class of bureaucracy in 
the World. Iqbal categorically stated in a speech on the floor of the Punjab 
Assembly." We spend much more than any other country in the world on the 
present system of administration."”” British officials reacted sharpy to this 
Statement and their henchmen on the Assembly floor dismissed out of hand 
Iqbal's suggestion that large cuts be made in the salaries of the bureaucrats. 


Iqbal, however, remained undaunted. In an attack on the combind 
interest of all the three parasites on the Punjab peasants, namely, the bania, 
the British official and the feudal landlord, Iqbal suggested imposition of an 
inheritance tax on all property valued above twenty or thirty thousand 
rupees. The legislative council, dominated by all the above three classes 
naturally did not adopt Iqbal's sane suggestion. 


Muslim Backwardness in Edcuation 
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In the Sphere of education, Muslims were the most depressed 
community in the Punjab. It must be pointed out, however, that on the 
whole Punjab was not a very advanced Province in India. The statistics upto 
1920 show that on an average only 2.4% out of a population of 20 million 


were receiving education. 


The cause for this, in Iqbal's view was that "the disinterested foreign 
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Government in this country wants to keep the people ignorant. 

The Muslim educational institutions, already poor, were starved of 
Government Grants-in-aid under a deliberate policy to favour the wealthy 
Hindu community. 


In his Assembly speech on the subject Iqbal quoted statistics to high 
light the disparity in the treatment meted out to Muslim educational 
institutions In 1922-23 out of the fifty-two new Schools receiving 
Government grant-in-aid, only sixteen were Muslim Schools. The financial 
break down was as follow;: 






































Year Total Amount Share of Muslim 
of grants Institutions 
1922-23 Rs 1, 21, 996/ Rs 29,213/- 
(Rs one — Lakh, (Rs Twenty Nine 
twenty 
one thousand nine thousand two 
hundred and six) hundred and 
fourteen 
Year Total Amount Share of Muslim 
of grants Institutions 
1927-28 Rs 10,13,154/- Rs 2,04,330/- 
(Rs Ten lakh (Rs two lakh, four 
thirteen 
thousand one thousand three 
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During the fiscal year 1928-29 the statistical table showed a more glaring 


discrimination against the Punjab Muslim community.” 























Year Number and Amount of grants- 
in-aid 
1928-29 Hindu Sikh Muslim 
Schools Schools Schools 
13 6 2 
(Rs (Rs (Rs 
16973/-) 9908/-) 2200/-) 

















An Anglo-Hindu alliance was working against the interests of the 
Muslims. Politically the Unionist Muslim members of the legislature were 
dependent for patronage on the all-powerful British bureaucrats and for 
ministry-making on the support of the Hindu members of the Assembly. 


A stark example of the Anglo-Hindu alliance is furnished by Azim 
Hussain son of Sir Fazl-i-Husain. Azim Hussain reveals that Mahasbha 
members like Manohar Lal and Dr Gokal Chand Narang were kept in office 
against the wishes of the Muslim members of the Unionist Party and that the 
British Governor used the officially nominated members to give majority to 
the unpopular minister of education Manohar Lal.” 


Communal Relations 


During the period under review, that is, during Iqbal's working life, 
communal relations in the Punjab, indeed throughout India, went from bad 


to worse. 
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In a five year period (1922-27), no less than fourteen major riots 
involving hundreds of casualties occured between the Muslim and Hindu- 
Sikh communities. Iqbal stated on the floor of the House: "We are actually 
living in a state of civil war...""°’ Next day he told the members. "In this 
country one community is always aiming at the destruction of the other 
community.” Under these circumstances Iqbal wondered whether it was 
desirable to become one nation with the Hindus in the Punjab or in India. 
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